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Fo® a green hand in diplomacy, 

Secretary Hughes is doing pretty 
well. Close on the heels of a declara- 
tion of policy towards Russia which 
was a model at once of brevity and of 
effectiveness, comes the reply to Dr. 
Simons, which is equally marked by 
those qualities. Nor are these the only 
characteristics by which they are dis-, 
tinguished. It may almost be con- 
jectured that the habit, traditional in 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, of which Mr. Hughes was for 
some years one of the most important 
members, of covering in a decision all 
that is necessary for the purpose 
while carefully abstaining from cov- 
ering anything more, has been in- 
stinctively followed by the Secretary 
of State in these two significant pro- 
nouncements. When Mr. Hughes lays 
down the essentials of the law to Dr. 
Simons in saying that “this Govern- 
ment stands with the Governments of 


the Allies in holding Germany re- 
sponsible for the war and thus mor- 
ally bound to make reparation as far 
as may be possible,”’ he puts the case 
at rest so far as it can be put at rest 
by a mere statement of position; and 
having done that, he abstains from 
rubbing it in by adding anything cal- 
culated to accentuate disappointment 
or to provoke resentment. As much 
of friendliness as is consistent with 
firmness is woven into the statement, 
which is thus calculated to promote 
the chances of settlement without 
raising false hopes in Germany or 
weakening the morale of her oppo- 
nents. 


MeN ICIPAL misgovernment, which 

was for many decades one of the 
leading subjects of public thought in 
this country, but which has now for a 
number of years been in the back- 
ground, promises to come to the front 
again in the shape of a thorough in- 
vestigation of the Hylan administra- 
tion in New York City by a com- 
mittee of the New York Legislature. 
The story of progress in the govern- 
ment of our cities during the past 
twenty years has been one of the 
most encouraging features of our po- 
litical history. That story was rudely 
interrupted in the great metropolis 
when Mayor Mitchel, who had deserv- 
edly won the title of the best Mayor 
New York had ever had, was over- 
whelmingly defeated four years ago, 
and a Tammany Mayor wholly want- 
ing in every quality that should dis- 
tinguish the head of a great city was 
elected in his stead. The causes of 
that defeat were many and complex; 
the only comfort that could be found 
in the situation was that good 
government had been overthrown, in 
part through want of good judgment 
and effective codperation among its 
friends, in part as the result of pe- 
culiar personal enmities incurred by 


Mayor Mitchel, and in part through 
causes having nothing to do with city 
government at all—in a word, that 
there was not a straight-out fight be- 
tween Tammany and anti-Tammany. 
It is to be hoped that the experience 
of these four years, illuminated as it 
will be by the investigation of the 
Legislative committee, will bring 
about a reversal of the melancholy 
verdict of 1917. In matters of city 
government New York has been to the 
rest of the country by turns a warn- 
ing and an example, and its influence 
in both ways has been of powerful ef- 
fect. Let us hope that the people of 
our greatest city will brace up this 
summer and turn their good side to 
the front. 


OVERNOR MILLER, who has 
urged and signed the prohibition 
enforcement bills passed by the New 
York Legislature, is on impregnable 
ground when he insists that the law 
should be enforced and that its whole- 
sale violation is a public disgrace. But 
he is not so happy in his frequently 
reiterated assertion of one of the 
reasons that he assigns for the en- 
forcement of the law. “The way to 
find out,” he says, “what sort of law 
the people want to have is to enforce 
the law that we have got. Ifa law is 
bad, enforcement of it would demon- 
strate its badness.” The most rad- 
ical vice of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is that, whatever else may be 
said for its enforcement, this stand- 
ard maxim of law making and law 
administration, this doctrine of every- 
day common sense, fails to apply. 
Even a Federal statute enacting 
nation-wide prohibition would be 
open to the objection that it fails to 
allow for the operation of public 


sentiment in the vastly varied com-_ 


munities which make up _ this 
great country; but the imbedding of 
prohibition in the Constitution puts 
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it out of. the power even of the people 
of the whole country, in any ordinary 
way, to change the law if they should 
come to the conclusion that it ought 
to be changed. Indeed it is exceed- 
ingly probable that the toleration so 
extensively shown by perfectly rep- 
utable and public-spirited citizens 
towards violations of the prohibition 
law, and towards laxity in its enforce- 
ment, is due to their realization of the 
fact that repeal or amendment has 
been placed beyond the reach of the 
normal processes of democratic gov- 
ernment. 


RITAIN is again confronted by a 

coal strike which is much more 
than a mere industrial dispute. In 
past years, the miners were the first 
ameng the wage earners to organize, 
and their unions were regarded as the 
aristocracy of labor. Like other aris- 
tocracies, they exercized a steadying 
influence on the rest of the trade or- 
ganizations, which were still strug- 
gling to their feet. They were Lib- 
erals then, and their leader, Thomas 
Burt, served in the Government of 
Mr. Gladstone. Since then a great 
change has taken place of which there 
were symptoms even before the war. 
The more cautious mining areas were 
drawn into one national Federation 
where they could be out-voted and 
out-persuaded by the more advanced 
sections, like the Scottish miners, led 
by the pacifist Robert Smillie—a man 
who failed of securing entrance into 
the House of Commons, where per- 
haps his extreme tendencies would 
have been toned down. From the 
eight-hour day, when secured, and an 
immensely increased schedule of 
wages, the miners passed to a demand 
for outright nationalization, on which 
issue, since the armistice, they have 
had one fierce struggle already with 
the Lloyd George Coalition. 


pad previous crisis was settled by 

a reference of the dispute to a 
Commission presided over by Mr. 
Justice Sankey, whose report, greatly 
to the embarrassment of the Cabinet, 
favored the retention of the mines by 
the state. Mr. Lloyd George was pre- 
pared to buy out mining royalties, as 
received by landlords, but his Con- 
servative supporters will not allow 


him to take over the actual working 
of the pits as a permanent piece of 
state socialism. The objections are 
two—the fear of wage demands on 
the Treasury and the difficulty of 
speculating with public funds on new 
mines or extensions of old mines. 
The miners continue dissatisfied, and 
last year threatened a strike on the 
question whether the immense but 
temporary profits on coal exported to 
France and Italy should be used to re- 
lieve taxation or divided between 
wages and the public who had to pay 
high prices for domestic coal. After 
a show of resistance, Mr. Lloyd 
George in effect surrendered, only 
stipulating that the increases in taxes 
be subject to a maintenance of out- 
put, which had declined steadily with 
every advance of pay. The output has 
been barely sustained since this com- 
promise and export has fallen off, 
partly because France is beginning to 
receive coal from the German fields. 
Hence the present trouble—a demand 
for nationalization covering a veiled 
protest against deflated wages. 


HE threat to call off surface-men 

as well as hewers means, if put 
through, that the mines will be 
flooded. However, it appears to be 
possible in most cases to supply work- 
ers for the pumping stations from 
volunteer labor, of which, with un- 
employment already so serious, there 
is an ample supply. The Government 
will merely defend this labor with the 
forces of the Crown, and will not at- 
tempt to use those forces—the Army 
and Navy—except for such distinc- 
tively police work. A coal strike takes 
longer than a railway strike to make 
itself felt. Warmer weather is to be 
anticipated, and large stocks had 
been accumulated in advance. The 
railwaymen, who struck some months 
ago, appealed to the miners to help 
them, but the miners refused ; and the 
railwaymen may remember this dis- 
appointment, now that the position is 
reversed. 


HE miners have exhibited a selfish- 
ness in peace which contrasts 
strangely with their heroism in war. 
They are hitting all other workers. 
They are driving the unemployed 
deeper into the morass of discourage- 


——s 


ment, and they are hampering the 
country’s foreign trade. For their 
conduct there is no defense, and not 
even a passable excuse. Controlling 
the source of industry, they have as. 
sumed a caste autocracy which men- 
aces the entire nation, and their only 
motive is a personal advantage at the 


expense of their less fortunately — 


placed neighbors. 


POLAND has a special interest in 

the recognition of the Soviet 
Government by the great Powers— 
at least such is the view of the leading 
Polish newspapers, both radical and 
conservative. Their line of reasoning 
is simple and naive, even if it exposes 
a background of national cynicism. In 
the words of the radical newspaper, 
Narod: 


In case of the fall of the Bolshevist Gov- 


ernment, Poland will be faced with new politi- 
cal difficulties and prospects of a new war. 
It is obvious that the boundary line which 


Poland obtained at Riga will not be recognized 
by any other Russian Government. Our inter- 
est demands that the Bolsheviki remain in 
power at least until such time as the Peace of 
Riga shall have been definitely ratified. 


The same view is held by the consery- 
ative Warsaw Gazette, which desires 
that the Soviet Government remain 
in power a certain length of time 
after ratification so that the treaty 
may directly or indirectly receive 
formal international recognition. In 
other words, Polish opinion, though 
cognizant of the inhuman and de- 
structive character of the Bolshevik 
régime, is frankly speculating on the 
continuance of that régime and the 
consequent weakness and helplessness 
of Russia in order to safeguard cer- 
tain territorial acquisitions beyond 
Poland’s ethnic boundaries. This pol- 
icy is shortsighted, especially for a 


‘country whose own economic and po- 


litical foundations are far from stable, 
and may in the not distant future 
bring some exceedingly unwelcome 
chickens home to roost. This Polish 
policy is strikingly analogous to that 
of some financial groups who are ad- 
vocating the maintenance of an ap- 
parently modified Bolshevik Govern- 
ment—which can only be maintained 
by terror in defiance of popular will 
—as a means of safeguarding to them 
the possession and operation of vast 
properties acquired by them from the 
Bolsheviks. American capital is not 
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likely to seek investment under such 
conditions of title or of security. 


“W E are not guilty!” cry the Ger- 
man newspapers (mostly owned 
by Herr Stinnes). “We are not 
guilty!” cry Dr. Simons and other 
members of the German Government. 
“We are not guilty!” cry all the re- 
actionaries and militarists. But what 
of the great mass of the German 
people? Evidently German official or 
semi-official propaganda aims. to 
arouse in the German people a pas- 
sionate conviction that Germany is 
guiltless. Such a conviction, become 
universal and fanned into a fanatical 
flame, might have results almost in- 
conceivable. A Holy War waged by 
dervishes with primitive weapons is 
no contemptible thing. Waged by 
the German nation, though but half- 
armed, a Holy War would be scarcely 
less portentous than the French Rev- 
olution. Nothing is impossible to 
propaganda, false as well as true. 
Witness the spread of Islam. What 
we wish for the Germans is an humble 
and a contrite heart, acknowledgment 
of the unprecedented hideousness of 
the crime committed by them, of the 
havoc wrought by them, and a sin- 
cere desire and effort to make atone- 
ment for it. But who within Ger- 
many is going to start a propaganda 
in furtherance of such a change of 
heart, a true propaganda to offset the 
false propaganda which is poisoning 
the German mind? 


| tnhanane Japan culminated at 

Tsoushima. The old order pass- 
eth. Will the passage be completed 
without dreadful convulsions? It is 
usual for us to think of the Japanese 
Militarists as merely a sort of Ori- 
ental Prussians. But there must be 
many idealists among them who are 
not to be so classed; who passionately 
regret the glory that was Nippon; 
who passionately resent our intru- 
sion, loathe the ugly industrialism 
we have imposed on Japan, honestly 
abhor us as Barbarians; who are Mil- 
itarists because they have conceived 
for Japan the réle of champion and 
saviour of Oriental culture. Perhaps, 
they vainly think, if Japan can domi- 
nate China and organize her strength, 
the East may expel us, with our in- 


solence, our vulgarity, our Philistin- 
ism; and the glory that was Nippon 
may be revived. No: the old order 
passeth. Never again those condi- 
tions which made possible Jidai ma- 
kiye and the other Genroku splen- 
dors. 


T is widely believed that all the im- 
portant iron and steel plants of 
Austria are now in German hands, 
and that the Germans are planning 
completely to control all Austrian in- 
dustries. The Supreme Council, sit- 
ting in London, invited Austria to 
send representatives to set forth her 
needs. These gentlemen pleaded for 
long-term state credits. State cred- 
its are not likely, but private concerns 
may be persuaded to extend credits, 
and the bordering states may be pre- 
vailed on to ease up in their custom 
duties. But why all this ado? Will 
not Herr Stinnes provide? 


teem ncngetel has been fairly pacified. 
But still over Italy Communists 
and Fascisti continue at it: shooting, 
bombing, and _ burning. Lenin’s 
agents are extremely active; Count 
Karolyi of Hungary was discovered 
the other day to be one of them. The 
Italian Government wished to treat 
the Count indulgently—merely bounce 
him across the border. Finally Jugo- 
slavia consented to take him in. 


VIDENTLY the outlook for revo- 
lution and proletarian dictator- 
ship in the United States is not prom- 
ising. Some of the experts them- 
selves mournfully admit the fact. 
Lenin, of course, is optimistic, but 
there are others who question his 
judgment. In his letter of remon- 
strance to Serrati, of Italy, last De- 
cember, the Muscovite chief had 
plainly intimated that if the Powers 
blockaded Italy, following a proleta- 
rian revolution, the result would be 
a hastening of the revolution in Eng- 
land, France, and America. Serrati, 
in his reply, expresses strong doubts. 
There is small chance of revolution 
in either France or England, he 
writes, while “in the United States 
things are no better... . . The news 
from that side of the Atlantic is any- 
thing but encouraging.” Petersen, of 
the Socialist Labor party of America, 


gives similar testimony. In the re- 
cently published formal statement of 
the national executive committee of 
that party, addressed to Lenin, the 
head of the Soviet oligarchy is told 
a number of things which are certi- 
fied to be “not excuses, but facts.” 
The main thing is that the general 
conditions of the country have not 
been “productive of a revolutionary 
psychology among the workers.” We 
had suspected as much, and from time 
to time have more or less venture- 
somely expressed an opinion to that 
effect. Not unwelcome, therefore, is 
this confirmation from two acknowl- 
edged authorities on “revolutionary 
psychology.” 


said Wendell Phillips, “is justice. 

. . The nation which, in moments 
when great moral questions disturb 
its peace, consults first for its own 
safety, is atheist and coward, and 
there are three chances out of four 
that it will end by being knave.” As 
with most of the splendidly audacious 
generalizations of the great orator, 
there is, in this dictum, both truth 
and untruth. It is obvious enough 
that justice should be the end and 
aim of government; but it is equally 
obvious that a government too impo- 
tent to assure its own safety can do 
nothing toward the establishment of 
justice. An amazing thing it is to 
find this saying of Phillips’ in com- 
mon use among the pro-Bolsheviks as 
a criticism of the Government of the 
United States. Justice (that is, what- 
ever they happen to mean by the 
term) comes first, they say, and con- 
siderations of safety come after- 
ward. Yet “safety first” is the car- 
dinal principle of the Government of 
which they are such fanatical devo- 
tees—the Soviet Government. No 
Government in human history has 
taken such savage means to protect 
itself; none, in its measures for self- 
protection, has so constantly violated 
the standards of justice of its own 
citizens; and yet all that it has done 
has been wildly applauded by its de- 
fenders as necessary and just. To 
denounce “safety first”? in America 
while applauding it in Soviet Russia 
is sheer hypocrisy. 


‘| THINK the first duty of society,” 
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Make the Separate 
Peace Harmless! 


a” we are to establish a separate 

peace with Germany on the lines 
of the Knox resolution, as now seems 
almost certain, it is a matter of im- 
measurable importance that the direct 
benefits which it is intended to achieve 
shall not be accompanied by an evil 
that would far transcend those bene- 
fits in magnitude. This journal has 
never favored the separate-peace pro- 
posal; on the other hand, it has never 
given countenance to_ sensational 
views of its iniquity. The Weekly Re- 
view promptly and thoroughly exposed 
the absurdity of the charge made 
against Senator Lodge in this connec- 
tion in the Democratic National plat- 
form—absurdity resting not only on 
the false dating of Mr. Lodge’s de- 
nunciation of a separate peace but 
also upon the grotesque exaggeration 
involved in the character of the charge 
itself. A separate peace, coming not 
only after the conclusion of the 
war but after the baffling com- 
plications caused by the deadlock be- 
tween President and Senate, could 
not, except in the language of 
campaign buncombe, be character- 
ized as a gross act of treason 
to the nation’s allies. But on the 
other hand there was always grave 
danger—and that danger is by no 
means past—that a separate peace 
would further weaken those relations 
with our allies which should have been 
firmly maintained and which had al- 
ready been weakened to a deplorable 
degree. Against this danger it is 
peculiarly necessary to guard in view 
of Germany’s persistent endeavor to 
escape her obligations under the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

The declaration which it is expected 
will be added to the resolution, to the 
effect that in any future situation in 
which the peace and safety of the 
nations of Europe shall be threatened 
by militaristic aggression, the United 
States will feel called upon to inter- 
vene for the protection of her own 
safety and that of the world is, in- 
deed, most desirable; but it is far 
from sufficient in view of the imme- 
diate international situation. “It is 

understood,” says a report of a con- 


versation between M. Viviani and Mr. 
Knox, “that Senator Knox sought to 
make it plain to the distinguished 
Frenchman that it was not the pur- 
pose of the Republican Administra- 
tion advocates of the Knox resolution 
to embark on any project of separate 
peace with a view to leaving the 
Allies in the lurch”; and that Viviani 
told the Senator that until then he 
had not clearly understood the real 
purpose of the separate peace plan. 
Now, what M. Viviani failed to un- 
derstand until it was explained to him 
in a private conversation should be 
made so plain in the resolution itself 
that all the world will understand it. 
Germany must understand beyond 
peradventure, France must under- 
stand in a way that admits of no mis- 
giving, that in reéstablishing the 
state of peace without subscribing to 
the Versailles treaty this country is 
actuated solely by the desire to clear 
up a practical tangle, and that its 
moral support is undeviatingly with 
the nations whose victory was our 
victory, whose cause was our cause, 
whose rescue from the German men- 
ace was the object for which we 
poured out unstintedly our blood and 
our treasure, and without the assur- 
ance of whose future safety and wel- 
fare the result of these sacrifices 
would be but Dead Sea fruit. 

It would not be difficult to incor- 
porate into the resolution a declara- 
tion which, without truculence but 
with unmistakable firmness, should 
embody this position. Something like 
it is contained in Secretary Hughes’ 
statement in response to Dr. Simons’ 
overtures on the reparation question. 
That statement unflinchingly places 
upon Germany the responsibility for 
the war, and the obligation to make 
reparation to the full extent of her 
ability. The clause we have in mind 
for the resolution could not be firmer 
than this, but it ought to be broader. 
An affirmation of our support of 
the finality of the settlement at Ver- 
sailles, to which only unfortunate cir- 
cumstances prevented us from being 
ourselves a party, would be of infinite 
value in the present situation of Eu- 
rope. With it the separate peace 
would be beneficent not only in the 
results directly aimed at but in its 


influence on the state of the world; 
without it those results would be pur- 
chased at the cost of incalculable 
danger to the world’s well-being. 


The Liberals’ Defi 


“TJ IBERALS” have now officially 
told the world where it gets off. 

The world, it seems, is still to experi- 
ence the complete making over which 
pacifists have never ceased to blame 
the war for not acccomplishing. That 
there shall be no loophole this time the 
cause of “liberalism” has been placed 
in the care of younger, more energetic 
folk by the formation of an Intercol- 
legiate Liberal Organization. ‘“Lib- 
eralism” is not to be deadened by be- 
ing made a part of the college cur- 
riculum—there is to be no chair in 
this subject, Mr. Wells, naturally, 
being the only person qualified to fill 
it acceptably. No, “liberalism” is to 
have the zest of a self-appointed task 
for the student. It is to be the best 
of all indoor sports and, like intercol- 
legiate football, is to have coaches and 
the other apparatus of earnest effort. 
Certainly the 250 student members, 
representing twenty-seven  educa- 
tional institutions, intend that the 
public shall take them seriously. For 
ourselves, we can at least express a 
serious doubt as to whether the name 
chosen for the organization is not en- 
tirely misleading. If it is, a huge 
mistake has been made at the very 
start, and well-meaning young men 
and women will soon find themselves 
sailing under false colors—not an en- 
viable position for idealists. The 
word “Liberal” must feel decidedly 
uncomfortable in the company of the 
founders of this stirring movement. 
What, for instance, has liberalism to 
do with the editor of the Freeman? 
As we recall, it was not many months 
ago that this same editor manfully 
renounced all allegiance to the doc- 
trines of even the most advanced lib- 
erals, saying that, as for him, he was 
a radical. This was as it should be, 
and we rejoiced that one editor of an 
intellectual radical weekly had the wit 
to see that all interests were best 
served by a downright definition of 
his principles. This confession of faith 
was for the general reader, presum- 
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ably a person of such age as to need it 
less than the credulous undergrad- 
uates who will form the bulk of the 
newly founded organization. Does 
Roger N. Baldwin wish to be known 
as a liberal or as a radical? What of 
H. W. L. Dana and Walter Lipp- 
mann? For what promises to be for 
a while at least a spirited debating 
society, these “liberals” are surpris- 
ingly careless in defining their terms. 

What they are really up to comes 
out clearly enough in some of the 
speeches made at the convention in 
Cambridge. There was that familiar 
figure, John Haynes Holmes, preach- 
ing the necessity of revolution. “Long 
years of evolution are gone,” said he, 
“and the period of revolution is 
here.” Like his friends of the New 
Republic and the Nation, he believes 
that the initiation into real liberalism 
must be effected through sticking by 
organized labor to the limit, because, 
evidently, here is already in existence 
a huge brotherhood from which will 
come “a revolution in this country 
which will indeed at last be the com- 
monwealth of man upon earth.” He 
is for “the gospel of free soul and of 
love and freedom as the rule of life.” 
There is, of course, nothing new or 
startling in this doctrine, which has 
been going the rounds of the profes- 
sional “liberals’—the coaches of the 
new organization—ever since the war 
broke over Europe and they decided 
that the Kaiser was as liberal as the 
King of England. But inside college 
walls some of these statements give 
one pause. “Love and freedom,” 
without the corrective of a sturdy 
self-discipline, many will still think 
just the rule of life best calculated to 
launch young men and women on the 
primrose path. 

Searching the reports of the 
speeches made at the convention in 
Cambridge, we have discovered only 
one principle which might not pass 
for orthodox Bolshevism—if such a 
thing exists. This is the right of free 
speech and free assembly, upon which 
so much stress was laid; and as this 
is a right which afi “liberals” admit 
that Lenin and Trotsky would be only 
too happy to grant to the multitude 
if they but dared, we may let that 
pass. We have the same beautiful 


dream which begot the awful night- 
mare of Soviet Russia: the craving 
for a brotherhood of man in which 
the plain people shall rule the earth, 
the proletariat thus supreme, perfect 
justice meted out, and every one priv- 
ileged to revolute whenever he is dis- 
gruntled; in short, a world trans- 
formed by revolution into a state 
wherein love for the underdog of by- 
gone days shall make—underdogs of 
us all. 

The advocates of “liberalism” have 
beyond question turned to a fertile 
field by gaining admittance to the col- 
leges. Undergraduates who think for 
themselves are apt to be the most 
dogmatic “liberals” in existence. 
Then, if ever in their lives, the state 
is thought of as the proper agency to 
correct all evils. Private corpora- 
tions, private property, produce the 
tyrants through whom the masses 
miserably suffer; crime is laid in 
every instance at the door of the cap- 
italist; all human derelicts are the 
innocent victims of our wretched so- 
cial order. Of any responsibility on 
the part of the individual of any class, 
except that of the capitalist, to meet 
his obligations, young men and 
women whose minds and bodies are 
in the expansive stage think little or 
nothing at all. No doubt the new 
propaganda will catch on amazingly 
with a considerable group in most col- 
leges. We note that one or two col- 
lege presidents have cast in their lot 
with the founders. But most college 
presidents, we are inclined to believe, 
will view the undertaking with just 
the right satiric smile. For they will 
see that the leaders are largely com- 
posed of pacifists, persons who were 
actually disloyal to their country or 
who continually eased off the case 
against Germany, and, in general, pub- 
lic agitators who refused to acknowl- 
edge that Germany was guilty of an 
enormous crime against civilization. 
Seeing this, most college presidents 
will probably smile at the thought of 
the existence side by side in the col- 
leges of two bodies with such opposite 
views as the Intercollegiate Liberal 
Organization and the American Le- 
gion; and will conclude that the swing 
to radicalism is not as imminent as, 
offhand, one might suppose. 











Einstein and Curie 


is is by a happy coincidence that Pro- 

fessor Einstein and Madame Curie 
are simultaneously making their ap- 
pearance in this country; for it would 
be difficult to find two names upon 
the roll of the world’s scientists to- 
day that are more suggestive of the 
extraordinary character which the de- 
velopment of science has assumed 
within the past quarter-century. The 
quarter-century next preceding that 
was indeed marked by scientific prog- 
ress on an imposing scale; the seven- 
ties and eighties of the nineteenth 
century might fairly be characterized 
as the time in which the triumphs of 
science excited a degree and kind of 
popular interest never before equaled. 
The Darwinian doctrine and the 
science of bacteriology in the domain 
of life, and in that of the general 
laws of matter such splendid ad- 
vances as the doctrine of the con- 
servation of energy, the periodic law 
for the chemical elements, stereo- 
chemistry, spectrum analysis, were 
still recent enough to have the bril- 
liancy of new conquests of the human 
mind, and at the same time were so 
abundantly fruitful as to hold out 
the promise of endless progress yet 
to come. But there was a wide- 
spread feeling—entertained by not a 
few of the great scientists themselves 
—that the day of grand epoch-mak- 
ing discoveries was past, and that for 
a long time to come science would 
occupy itself with the task of exploit- 
ing the great conquests already made. 

So far has this forecast been from 
being verified that it may almost be 
said that the opposite is true. Not, 
indeed, that there has been any slack- 
ening of the development of science 
along the paths already opened; but 
the most salient characteristic of the 
recent decades has been the establish- 
ment of revolutionary novelties touch- 
ing the most pervasive of our con- 
ceptions of nature. Revolutionary, to 
be sure, not in the vulgar sense of 
destroying what had gone before; but 
revolutionary in the sense of so deep- 
ening and widening our knowledge as 
to give to what had, humanly speak- 
ing, seemed finalities the character of 
stepping stones towards views far 
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more profound, complex and search- 
ing. The constitution of matter, as 
represented by Dalton’s atomic theory 
and its developments, was a simple 
thing in comparison with what it has 
become as a result of the researches 
in radio activity in which the two 
most conspicuous landmarks are the 
discovery of the Roentgen rays and 
the discovery of radium; and not 
only Newton’s immortal discovery of 
the law of gravitation, but the whole 
of the traditional science of theoret- 
ical mechanics, has in like manner, by 
the researches of Einstein, been re- 
duced from the position of an ap- 
parent finality to that of an imper- 
fect, though potent and indispensable, 
simplification of the facts of the 
universe. 

Similar as, from this broad point 
of view, have been the effects of the 
developments connected with the dis- 
covery of radium and those which at- 
tach to the promulgation of the the- 
ory of relativity, the two discoveries 
belong to wholly different domains 
of human thought, and turn on 
the exercise of wholly different kinds 
of intellectual power. Chemical 
research of the character of that in 
which Mme. Curie has shown such 
distinguished talent of course implies 
very high intellectual ability as well 
as infinite persistence and ideal sci- 
entific ardor; but for the making of 
mathematical, and especially mathe- 
matico-physical, discoveries of the 
first order there is call for powers 
more remote from those of the ordi- 
nary man than is the case, we believe, 
in any other domain. The lofty emi- 
nence that Professor Einstein has at- 
tained, and which there is reason to 
believe that he will hold in perpetuity, 
is founded not merely on the far- 
reaching importance of his discovery, 
but on the extraordinary power of 
intellectual penetration which was in- 
dispensable to its attainment. It is 
because of the combination of the 
two factors—the fundamental sig- 
nificance of the result and the pro- 
found difficulty of the achievement— 
that Einstein’s work bids fair to give 
him a place somewhere in that small 
and glorious company at the head of 
which stand the illustrious names of 
Archimedes, Galileo, and Newton. 


In connection with the development 
of the Einstein theory there is one 
element that is of singular interest. 
Many previous investigations tending 
in its general direction had their 
share in bringing it to birth; but 
there is one factor that entered into 
it which had no express relation to 
physical investigation, and yet with- 
out which it is almost inconceivable 
that the’discovery should have been 
made. We refer to the researches of 
pure mathematicians in two domains 
transcending the traditional geom- 
etry of Euclid. One of these is that 
of space of more than three dimen- 
sions. The other is that of space in 
which Euclid’s axiom of parallels is 
not assumed to be true—i. e., in which 
parallel lines do not remain at a con- 
stant distance apart and the three 
angles of a triangle are not together 
equal to two right angles. For some- 
thing like a hundred years mathema- 
ticians, impelled by the pure ardor of 
intellectual inquiry, had been devot- 
ing more and more attention to these 
subjects; now, all of a sudden, they 
find their place in a theory of the 
actual phenomena of motion in the 
universe of our experience. Hith- 
erto, when pure mathematicians have 
been asked what possible application 
to “realities” there might be in many 
of their recondite researches, and 
have replied that there is no telling 
when a body of mathematical knowl- 
edge pursued simply for the love of 
it may prove to have an application 
to physical facts, they have been able 
to point to only one instance of truly 
impressive character. This was the 
theory of the conic sections, devel- 
oped to a very high point by the an- 
cients, and especially by Apollonius 
of Perga, solely from the desire to 
know all that could be known about 
the curves made when a cone is cut 
by a plane. But these curves, after 
being for two thousand years the ob- 
ject of purely mathematical curiosity, 
suddenly became the centre of our 
knowledge of the universe when 
Kepler identified them with the orbits 
of the planets, and Newton based 
upon Kepler’s discoveries his demon- 
stration of the law of gravitation. 
This remarkable bit of dramatic vin- 
dication for pure mathematics is now 


—_—__ 


matched by the emergence of the the- 
ory of hyper-space and of non-Euclid- 
ean geometry in connection with the 
Einstein doctrine of the physical 
universe. 

The true vindication of the pursuit 
of pure mathematics for its own sake 
is, however, far other than any of 
this. For the genuine mathemati- 
cian it lies in the worthiness of the 
search for mathematical knowledge 
as an end in itself—as a department 
of truth that is full of the inspiration 
which lies in scientific harmony and 
poetic beauty. But even for those in 
whose eyes mathematical inquiry is of 
no value except in so far as it may 
lead to a fuller knowledge of the phys- 
ical universe, the real reason for priz- 
ing mathematical research which 
seems utterly remote from any appli- 
cation is not that what now seems 
impossible of application may—as in 
the two instances above mentioned— 
at some distant day become related to 
our knowledge of the material uni- 
verse. It is not because of the rare 
instances in which this has happened, 
but for quite a different reason, that 
the pursuit of pure mathematics for 
its own sake has been a potent in- 
fluence in the advancement of science. 
It is because the passion for the dis- 
covery of truth, for the discernment 
of unsuspected harmonies, for tri- 
umph over the obstacles which beset 
the human mind when confronted 
with profound difficulties, is nowhere 
to be seen in a form so intense, and 
of a purity so unalloyed, as in the de- 
voted mathematician; and it is this 
passion which, more than any other 
attribute of the mind, has been the 
fountain of scientific progress. To 
prize it wherever it is found, to en- 
courage it as a thing which is its own 
justification, is to keep alive the 
flame of science as riothing else can. 
And one of the chief sources of the 
divine contagion by which that flame 
has been kept alive has been the pur- 
suit of mathematical truth by those 
to whom it is a sacred object—an ob- 
ject that requires no outside justifica- 
tion, and of which the nobility is 
sufficiently attested by the illustri- 
ous names which have, almost since 
the dawn of civilization, illumined 
its story. 
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Self-Determining 
Hungary 


ONARCHISM in Europe has re- 
ceived a fresh shock to its pres- 
tige by the pitiable adventure of Karl, 
Ex-Emperor and King. Like a beg- 
gar he knocked at the gate of Hun- 
gary, not realizing that by his act he 
cheapened the crown which he held 
precious. Too impatient to wait for 
the moment—fearful, perhaps, lest it 
should never come—when he could 
affect a pretense of deigning to accept 
the crown from solicitous subjects, 
he became a solicitor himself. De- 
throned royalty loses more than its 
throne by begging for its restitution: 
the reputation for wisdom and self- 
respect which might justify the claim. 
Dionysius the Younger, who was sat- 
isfied to wield the ferule as a school- 
master in Corinth when Syracuse had 
expelled him, was more of a king 
than was Karl when he was refused 
the sceptre by Admiral Horthy. 
There is, we admit, a possibility 
that we do the Ex-Emperor and King 
an injustice by assuming that he left 
Prangins for Steinamanger unin- 
vited. But if he did receive a call 
from Hungary, the men responsible 
for arousing his expectations of a 
general welcome from the people 
were apparently so small a group that 
it was reckless folly to stake upon 
their support an enterprise beset on 
all sides by impediments and perils. 
For the appearance of the deus ex 
machina to have the desired effect, it 
is necessary that the machine should 
be in perfect working order, and in 
this case there was so little sign of 
its functioning that one wonders 
whether there was any machine at all. 
Now, since on the stage, of both the 
theatre and the world, it is the ma- 
chine that creates the god, the illu- 
sion of a providential agency fell 
flat before an international audience 
the majority of which was hostile to 
the show and determined not to be 
duped in any case. 

The Hungarian people themselves, 
though not ready to support his at- 
tempt, were by no means hostile to it 
in a fundamental sense. The nation 
is confessedly out for a monarchy. 


It is only divided on the question 
whether the monarch is to come into 
power by an act of restoration or by 
a free choice of the people. The ad- 
vocates of a plebiscite are not neces- 
sarily opponents of the Hapsburgs. 
There are many supporters of the old 
dynasty among them who only de- 
mand an election in hope of obtaining 
the people’s sanction of their wish. 
To these adherents Karl’s escapade 
must have seemed ill-timed and likely 
to harm, rather than promote, his 
prospects. And an additional cause 
of disfavor among the very classes 
from whom he expected a welcome 
and support was the uncertainty as 
to his intentions regarding Austria. 
The Hungarian’s loyalty to the Haps- 
burgs does not go to the extent of 
sacrificing his pride in the country’s 
independence to the aggrandizement 
of the monarch’s power. The major- 
ity of his adherents, including the 
present Minister of War in Teleki’s 
Cabinet, General Belicska, an avowed 
Karlist, would make the offer of the 
crown conditional on the King’s waiv- 
ing all claims to the crown of Aus- 
tria. “We do not want a King,” as 
Belicska once expressed it, “who 
would try to reconstruct Austria at 
the cost of Hungarian blood.” To the 
injury Karl did his cause by his pre- 
mature attempt he added insult to his 
partisans by failing to assure them 
that he aspired to no divided dignity. 

Having thus weakened the support 
of his following by giving them food 
for distrust, he relied on that en- 
feebled support in setting the distrust 
of the Powers, great and small, at 
defiance. He probably thought that 
he could do with impunity what his 
fellow in exile had succeeded in doing 
at Athens. Constantine had been 
warned and threatened by the En- 
tente; and the Entente, disregarded, 
had taken no steps to oust the King 
a second time. But Karl had to 
reckon with yet another group of 
Powers, and what the big Entente 
did not care to do in Greece its little 
sister did without scruple or hesita- 


tion. The joint threat of military ac- - 


tion by Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Jugoslavia sufficed to restrict what- 
ever aid his own ambiguity had left 
him in Hungary to the waving of 


flags and a courteous offer of safe 
conduct back across the frontier. 
We heartily welcome this course 
of events for more than one reason. 
For Hungary herself and for the fu- 
ture repose of all too restless Central 
Europe, the return of the Hapsburgs 
to one of their crown-lands would 
have been a calamity. But of greater 
importance even than this negative 
gain is the positive one that the ac- 
tion of the Little Entente has been 
an object-lesson to all supporters of 
the canting crew which exploits the 
doctrine of an absolute right of na- 
tional self-determination as a device 
for keeping the world in a continual 
state of ferment. The radical press 
in this country is sure to hail the 
frustration of a reactionary coup in 
Hungary as a victory for its concep- 
tion of right and justice. But that 
victory was gained by practically re- 
fusing to the Hungarian people the 
opportunity of deciding for or against 
their former King as they thought 
best. This is, of course, a denial of 
their absolute right to self-determina- 
tion; and this wholesome restriction 
of that right was enforced with the 
active help of Czechoslovakia, a so- 
cialistic Republic. But if, on the plea 
of self-protection, Czechoslovakia is 
entitled to some degree of control 
over the internal affairs of her Hun- 
garian neighbor, how can that same 
plea in justice be denied to Great 
Britain with regard to a dangerously 
defiant Ireland? To put the question 
is to answer it. It is a strange incon- 
sistency in the enthusiasts of inter- 
nationalism that they, of all people, 
are always readiest to demand that 
absolute independence of nationalities 
which is irreconcilable with the un- 
escapable interdependence of nations. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the seven days ended 
April 1.] 


GREAT BRITAIN: Once more the 
miners are on strike, and once more the 
action of the executives of the railway- 
men and transport workers is awaited 
with anxiety. A royal proclamation has 
announced a State of Emergency in the 
Kingdom, and the provisions of the Par- 
liament Bill passed last October, against 
precisely such a situation as the present 
one, go into effect. The miners’ officials, 
in proclaiming the strike, threatened to 
withdraw the enginemen and pumpmen; 
whose withdrawal would mean flooding 
of the mines, except in so far as volun- 
teers might avail or unless the Govern- 
ment should put in men. It was thought 
the threat was intended merely to bring 
the Government to its knees; but al- 
ready, it is reported, the enginemen and 
pumpmen have been withdrawn in cer- 
tain districts, with resultant damage es- 
timated at £1,000,000. This is going the 
limit. It might seem that Mr. George 
is justified of his recent words charging 
Labor with revolutionary aims. It is 
probable, however, that, though the 
charge is true as regards most of the 
leaders, it is not true as regards the 
mass of the workmen. Labor self-or- 
ganization always seems to tend to auto- 
cratic control; a paradoxical fact which 
traverses Utopian calculations. ’Tis said 
that if the proposal to flood the mines 
had been honestly submitted to the 
miners’ decision they would have voted 
it down. Moreover, it is said that the 
Engineers’ and Pumpmen’s’ Union, 
affiliated with the Miners’ Federation, 
did not wish to go out, but felt con- 
strained to yield. The miners are strik- 
ing in protest against return of the 
mines to the owners, whereby the in- 
dustry ceases to be insured by the Gov- 
ernment at the taxpayers’ risk, unprofit- 
able mines cease to be subsidized, and 
rates of pay relate themselves to profits 
in this particular industry and to gen- 
eral industrial conditions. However, the 
general question of Nationalization, 
particularly as regards fuel, is not one 
to be discussed in a few sentences. The 
present strike situation is merely a strik- 
ing phase of a very complex problem, 
whose final solution will require the 
heart of a St. Francis with the head of 
a Hamilton. In the meantime, the 
miners’ leaders are not aiding toward a 
satisfactory solution by action which 
tends to destruction of the mines 
(though, if this were carried to the 
limit, it would be a solution), to general 
dislocation of industry, and to terrible 
injury to export trade. 


IRELAND: Lord Talbot is to be 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland under the 
new Government of Ireland Act. He is 
a Norfolk, and so of course a Roman 
Catholic. Prior to the new Act, the Lord 
Lieutenant could not be a Roman Catho- 
lic; the Act removes the disability. The 
appointment of this most prominent of 
English Roman Catholic laymen to the 


chief office in Ireland is a gracious and: 


conciliatory thing. 


GERMANY: The other day, reader, 
we read a long and ingenious argument 
by Chancellor Fehrenbach to the effect 
that the thing which most behoves the 
world to-day is to cocker German self- 
esteem, and that such self-esteem may 
not consist with German acknowledge- 
ment of guilt as to the war. Now, if 
Germany is not responsible for the war, 
it were rank injustice to exact repara- 
tion payments. Ergo; ergo, until we get 
around to apologies and reparation to 
Germany. German self-esteem, we fancy, 
can be very exacting. 


The March riots have petered out. It 
is now an established custom in Germany 
to celebrate blustering March with Red 
riot or Junker coup or both. The per- 
formance this year was below the stand- 
ard; a Muscovite piece very badly trans- 
lated into German. 

Bavaria is proud of the fact that the 
latest Bolshevist menace never “touched” 
her. And why? Because the Einwohner- 
wehr remains banded and armed, despite 
Allied threats and prayers from Ber- 
lin. Berlin is continuously apprehensive 
of a Bavarian coup, and not without 
reason. Had Charles of Hapsburg suc- 
ceeded in his Hungarian adventure, 
there might have been another little 
coup in Munich. 

The Berlin Government having failed 
to turn over certain arms, to dismantle 
certain fortresses on the eastern fron- 
tier, to do this and that required by 
treaty, and having been reminded of its 
delinquencies, replies in a note of the 
usual Borussian insolence, proposing ref- 
erence to arbitration of disarmament 
matters in dispute. Time, more time! 
“Nothing stands but for Time’s scythe 
to mow.” 

HUNGARY: The attempt of Charles 
of Hapsburg to remount the Hungarian 
throne was a complete fiasco. Hungary 
expected and wished to have Charles back 
some time or other; but everyone except 
Charles (and the ladies of the old court) 
saw that it wouldn’t do yet. Hungary 
is still a monarchy of sorts, with Ad- 
miral Horthy as regent. There seems 
no reason to doubt Horthy’s loyalty to 
the Hapsburgs; yet in dark corners and 
behind the arras ’tis whispered that 
Horthy might not be as coy as Julius, 
were a certain little circular bauble of- 


fered him. It is said that the court 
ladies, true to type, spurred Charles on 
to his indiscretion. Charles should by 
now be back in Switzerland. But for 
the court ladies the poor fellow might 
be happy; for, though the valley sheep 
are fatter, the mountain sheep are 
sweeter. 


RUSSIA: A press report cites the 
Soviet Minister to Finland as asserting 
(in a singular jargon) that “the few 
spasmodic events along the Trans-Si- 
berian line have been liquidated,” and 
that there is no longer any interruption 
to traffic anywhere in Russia. 


NEAR EAST: The Greeks captured 
the important railroad points of Eski- 
shehr and Afium-Karahissar, and all 
seemed going smoothly for the descend- 
ants of Pericles and Brasidas, when sud- 
denly Mustapha Kemal stopped running, 
turned, and dealt a counter-stroke, with 
result that the Greeks, after suffering 
7,000 casualties, are in full retreat from 
Eskisnehr, pursued by the Barbarian 
cavalry. Constantine is reported on his 
way to the front. Whether or no the 
Supreme Council is gratified, is a pleas- 
ant speculation. It seems probable that 
the Turkish success was due to arrival 
of reinforcements from the Armenian 
front. 


THE UNITED STATES: More than 
thirty per cent. of Government-owned 
tonnage was tied up on March 14, lack- 
ing cargo. 

Secretary Hughes brusquely ordered 
Panama to accept the White award and 
take action pursuant thereto. He like 
wise reminded Panama that she is re- 
quired by treaty to refer her interna- 
tional troubles which cannot be settled 
by ordinary diplomacy to the mediation 
of the United States; the hint was broad 
enough that the League of Nations has 
no place in that galley. The Assembly 
of Panama, convened in special session, 
is hotly debating how reply shall be made 
to the Hughes note. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The British 
Lord Chancellor is convinced that there 
is no danger of a dry Britain. The Lord 
Chancellor has not met Mrs. ...... or 
SRM nAasa tsp “ My Lord, 
be not the victim of your incredulity. 
We used to say: “There ain’t no sech 
animals.” We found there are. We are 
now wiser, but much, much sadder. 

The next meeting of the Council of 
the League of Nations will open on June 
6 at Geneva. 

A French chauffeur committed suicide 
the other day because he wrecked his 
employer’s automobile. Could such a 
thing happen out of glorious France? 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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An Open Letter to the Conserva- 
tive Majority 


T the outset I ought to say that I 
write as one of you. The ancient 
Greeks were better philosophers than we 
Americans are, and, man for man, were 
better men. The Romans were better 
lawgivers. The Hebrews were more re- 
ligious. The Germans are certainly more 
painstaking and probably more profound. 
But we belong—at least by virtue of our 
political traditions—to the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and the Anglo-Saxon race has made 
a unique contribution to the accumulated 
wisdom of the world, viz., the develop- 
ment of a special sort of democracy, 
which is exemplified in the system of 
government which our fathers set up in 
the United States. We agree in believ- 
ing that this system of government is, 
all in all, eminently worth preserving. 

But in politics, as in war, it is a great 
deal easier to attack than to defend. Some 
of us have forgotten exactly what it is 
in our institutions that we have reason 
to be grateful for, just as children some- 
times forget what they are crying about, 
though keeping none the less a sense of 
having been wronged. And so our re- 
plies to the attacks of the radicals have 
often been both confused and stupid. 
Among other things, we have sometimes 
answered the charge that our government 
was all wrong in such a way as to sug- 
gest that we believe it to be all right. 
We are likely to fare badly in any argu- 
ment joined on such an issue, because of 
course it is not all right at all, and as 
soon as we attempt to prove that it is we 
are bound to get into all sorts of difficul- 
ties. In point of fact it is full of defects 
and inequalities, but our reply to the 
radicals ought to be simply that it is 
better, both in theory and practice, than 
any substitute they have to offer, and 
that it can be made better still. That 
will be our task to-morrow when we have 
turned progressives, and it will be the 
task of our children as well. To-day our 
principal duty is to hold fast to the es- 
sentials of our own inheritance. 

But it is not only in argument that we 
have been forgetful and stupid. To put 
the matter plainly, I know of no instance 
of a cause as good as ours which has been 
so uniformly misrepresented as ours has 
been, in conduct as well as in debate, dur- 
ing the last two years. And the blame 
for this misrepresentation is, in the last 
analysis, ours and ours alone. Let me il- 
lustrate what I mean by referring to 
events with which most of us are per- 
fectly familiar. 

Last winter the Department of Justice 
began a campaign for the suppression of 
radicalism, which speedily became, in the 
hands of the men who conducted it, the 
most dangerous attack which has been 


made on free speech in the United States 
since the passage of the Alien and Sedi- 
tion Laws in 1798. More recently So- 
cialist newspapers were denied the privi- 
lege of second-class postal rates by arbi- 
trary edict of the Postmaster General. 
More recently still the Assembly of the 
State of New York refused, for a second 
time, to seat duly elected representatives 
of the Socialist party, solely because 
they were Socialists. These things were 
done in the name of Americanism—that 
is, in our name as conservatives—and by 
agencies of our government itself, so 
that it seemed as if they were the fruits 
of the very system which we are seeking 
to preserve. I say “seemed,” because in 
the narrow sense in which I am now 
using the word our government changes 
from year to year, almost from day to 
day, and these particular acts were com- 
mitted by groups of men who were placed 
in power directly or indirectly by us and 
could have been removed by us as soon 
as their terms of office expired. But to 
unthinking persons such a distinction 
was by no means obvious. 

Now in this state of affairs it is per- 
fectly clear, for several reasons, that the 
cause of the radicals was not really 
menaced at all. In the first place, all his- 
tory bears witness to the truth of what 
was wittily observed by Justice Holmes 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in declining a recent invitation to 
discuss the subject “Freedom of Speech,” 
that “with effervescing opinions, as with 
the not yet forgotten champagnes, the 
quickest way to let them get flat is to let 
them be exposed to the air.” The Tsars 
of Russia deported all the radicals they 
could lay their hands on for five hundred 
years. It might seem in consequence 
that at the end of that period there would 
have been no radicals left in Russia. But 
the facts show that there are, unhappily, 
almost no conservatives left in Russia. 
Thus it comes about, as the apostle said, 
that the foolishness of God is wiser than 
the wisdom of men. 

Furthermore, the position of the radi- 
cals was strengthened rather than weak- 
ened by repression, because the very fact 
of repression gave color to their repeated 
and continued assertion that the ex- 
istence of a free popular govern- 
ment inthe United States is more 
apparent than real. When a man says 
that his government is not free, and 
is immediately persecuted—or seems to 
be persecuted—for saying so, it looks 
very much, on the face of things, as if 
he were right in his contention. 

Finally, the success of the radicals was 
not jeopardized by any of the acts of 
which we are speaking, because these 


acts, though done in our name, were 
thoroughly reactionary in character, and 
the things which were jeopardized by 
them were civil liberty in the first two 
instances cited and representative gov- 
ernment in the third. Now civil liberty 
and representative government are inex- 
tricably bound up with the political ideals 
and traditions of the United States. Our 
ancestors have cherished them on two. 
continents and for almost a thousand 
years. If they were to be struck out of 
the framework of our government, there 
would be an end of that government as 
we now know it. In brief, there would 
be an end of the political status quo. But 
the radicals had nothing to fear on that 
account, because the destruction of the 
status quo is the one aim which is held 
by reactionaries and radicals alike. 


In view of all these considerations, it 
would have been very good tactics on our 
part—to say nothing of anything else— 
to have gone to the defense of the radi- 
cals with all the strength we had. If we 
had done so, we could have stopped the 
forces of reaction almost at the outset, 
and our cause would have gained the im- 
mense credit of defeating a menace quite 
as real as that of Bolshevism. It is grati- 
fying to remember that some of our 
leaders and representatives did speak out, 
and speak out plainly. Mr. Hughes and 
others have not minced words about the 
matter of the New York Assembly, and 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia has ended, at least in part, the 
activities of the Department of the Post- 
master General. But most of us were 
guilty of the incredible folly of sitting 
idly by, while a radical minority, many 
of whom were not native-born Americans 
and not a few of whom were not Ameri- 
cans at all, fought the battle of Ameri- 
canism for us. Insofar as they won it, 
we may rejoice with all our hearts at the 
result, but it is impossible not to feel 
that our own authority has been tremen- 
dously discredited by the means through 
which it was accomplished. I have read 
that Mr. Palmer’s chances for the Pres- 
idency were ruined in the end by the 
opposition of the radicals. If Mr. Palmer 
was responsible for the recent policy 
of the Department of Justice, they ought 
to have been ruined at the outset by the 
opposition of us conservatives. 

I have said that the justification of our 
point of view in present-day politics is 
to be found in the fact that the institu- 
tions of the United States exemplify a 
special and unique sort of democracy, 
and further that civil liberty and repre- 
sentative government are inextricably 
bound up with these institutions. Such a 
statement falls short of the whole truth 
of the matter. Civil liberty and repre- 
sentative government are more than nec- 
essary incidentals of that form of de- 
mocracy which exists in the United 
States. They are in themselves, as all 
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authorities agree, the very essentials of 
its significance and uniqueness, and in 
them is summed up the whole of our con- 
tribution to what the world has learned 
about the science of politics. The Greeks 
knew something about the despotism of 
majorities, if that be democracy, and the 
Germans know something about obedi- 
ence to law, if that be liberty, as a great 
Chief Justice of Massachusetts once said 
it was. But neither the Greeks nor the 
Germans nor any other people have un- 
derstood civil liberty and representative 
government as we have understood them. 

But if civil liberty and representative 
government are the objects of our pe- 
culiar care, they have no place in the 
programme of our adversaries. There is 
surely no need to labor an argument in 
order to show that political reaction 
is necessarily an attack on any sort of 
democracy. It is so as a matter of his- 
torical fact, and by definition as well. 
But so is political revolution, and the 
boldest and most logical of the radical 
propagandists make no effort to con- 
ceal it. “The effect of political ma- 
jorities,” says Mr. Levine, “is to hinder 
advance. Socialism must be 
built on ideas and institutions totally 
different from the ideas and institutions 
of democracy.” “We reject all legisla- 
tion,” says Bakunin the anarchist, “all 
authority and all influence, even when it 
has proceeded from universal suffrage.” 
“The syndicalist,” says Mr. A. D. Lewis 
in “Syndicalism and the General Strike,” 
“has a contempt for the vulgar idea of 
democracy; the vast unconscious mass is 
not to be taken into account when the 
minority wishes to act so as to benefit it.” 

Language such as this, which at least 
has the merits of clearness and candor, 
might well have come from the lips of 
any one of a dozen benevolent despots in 
history. Indeed, it leaves nothing at 
issue between the syndicalist and any 
despot, benevolent or otherwise, except 
the method of determining the things 
which are likely to prove beneficial to the 
“vast unconscious mass’—in any case 
the views of the mass are not to be con- 
sidered at all. On the other hand, democ- 
racy, which was defined by Lord Morley 
as government by public opinion, can not 
survive except for the existence of a pub- 
lic opinion which is enlightened as well as 
governing. It is the office of civil liberty 
to create such a public opinion, and that 
of representative government to express 
it. If we accepted the premises of Mr. 
Lewis, there could be no logical objection 
to our putting him and all of his fol- 
lowers in jail. It is exactly what they 
would do to us if the destinies of the 
American people were in their hands and 
circumstances made such a course seem 
expedient. But the destinies of the 
American people are in-owr hands. Just 
here we come, definitely and finally, to 
the parting of the ways. 


For it is manifest that an obligation 
rests upon us which depends on consider- 
ations much deeper than expediency and 
more compelling than an abstract sense 
of fair play—an obligation, moreover, by 
which we alone are bound and which dif- 
fers in kind from any assumed by our 
opponents. We must protect free institu- 
tions at the peril of everything else, be- 
cause free institutions are the fundamen- 
tals of our own case in chief. Without 
them our cause can not prosper or even 
endure. To compass or permit their 
abridgement in the name of saving de- 
mocracy is suicidal, because it cuts away 
the foundation on which democracy 
stands. It is, politically speaking, the 
sin against the Holy Ghost—democracy 
denying itself. A syndicalist ought to 
be a liberal perhaps, but a democrat must 
be one. 

When, therefore, those who would per- 
suade us to change our form of govern- 
ment have been silenced without due 
process of law, they have suffered noth- 
ing but the personal inconvenience of 
imprisonment or discrimination. But we 
have suffered the moral consequences of 
apostasy. Due process of law is our 
phrase and not theirs. It is we who have 
hitherto asserted the principles which 
make for free speech and a free press, 
and they who have denied them. When 
the Socialists walked out of the New 
York Assembly they had lost nothing but 
their seats. But we had lost, in that par- 
ticular connection, a part of our birth- 
right. It is we and not they who have 
quoted with pride the saying that taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny. 
If Mr. Lewis can persuade a majority of 
our fellow citizens to adopt the tenets of 
syndicalism, no man knows, indeed, what 
the result will be. But we have one abid- 
ing comfort—whatever it is, it will not 
be syndicalism according to his defini- 
tion and it will be democracy according 
to ours. 


All this is neither visionary nor unduly 
optimistic. It is not visionary, because 
it is only a restatement of the axioms 
which underlie every noteworthy politi- 
cal achievement of the Anglo-Saxon race 
from Magna Charta to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. And it is no 
more optimistic than democracy itself. If 
the success of our government depends 
on the ability of the people to govern 
themselves, it is surely a very simple 
thing to say that we, who have staked 
everything on that supposition, ought 
reasonably to act as if we had faith in it. 
For faith, as has been finely said, “is, on 
the practical side, just the resolution to 
stand or fall by the noblest hypothesis,” 
and, without faith, no hypothesis, even 
though it be true in fact, is worth any- 
thing in practical affairs. The human 


body is really lighter than water, but 
that fact will not help a man who is out 
of his depth and insists on trying to 


walk—he must act as if he believed in the 
laws of physics before the laws of physics 
will help him. In like manner, if we wish 
to justify democracy, it is of first import- 
ance that we give democracy a chance to 
justify itself. 

But is our hypothesis true in fact? I 
have assumed its truth from the outset 
because I have been writing as a con- 
servative to conservatives, and such an 
assumption is, after all, our only reason 
for being what we are. And yet the 
question is an important one, though the 
issue is not in our keeping. As surely as 
no act of the swimmer could change the 
inevitable result, if the laws of gravity 
were against him instead of being in his 
favor, so surely the deluge impends if 
the promises of democracy are _ill- 
founded. 

Our fathers have proved some of them 
to be true. And how as to those which re- 
main to be proved by us and by our chil- 
dren? Well, they still constitute, as it 
seems to me, the noblest hypothesis. For 
democracy implies more than the fitness 
of the people to govern themselves. It 
presupposes a world in which truth, if 
let aloue, will in the end prevail over 
error, and righteousness be vindicated. 
Some of you will remember the words of 
Gamaliel. He was speaking of a company 
of men who taught what seemed to be so 
revolutionary a doctrine that certain of 
their countrymen took counsel to slay 
them. “Take heed to yourselves,” he 
said, ‘““what ye intend to do as touching 
these men. For before these days rose 
up Theudas, boasting himself to be some- 
body; to whom a number of men, about 
four hundred, joined themselves; who 
was slain; and all, as many as obeyed 
him, were scattered, and brought to 
nought. After this man rose up Judas 
of Galilee in the days of the taxing, and 
drew away many people after him; he 
also perished; and all, even as many as 
obeyed him, were dispersed. And now I 
say unto you, refrain from these men 
and let them alone: for if this counsel or 
this work be of men, it will come to 
naught: but if it be of God, ye can not 
overthrow it; lest haply ye be found to 
fight even against God.” The men to 
whom he referred were progressives 
rather than radicals, because they spoke 
in the name of One who said that He 
came not to destroy but to fulfill. In the 
fullness of time it was their cause be- 
fore which “‘the prejudices of the Syna- 
gogue, and the doubts of the Academy, 
and the pride of the portico, and the 
fasces of the Lictor and the swords of 
thirty legions were humbled in the 
dust.” Gamaliel was a conservative. The 
fact that he was a conservative at that 
particular time and place shows that he 
lacked vision. But he was a good demo- 
crat for all that, and his doctrine is our 
doctrine. 

F. LYMAN WINDOLPH 
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“Hating” a Social System 


The Views of a Radical 


HERE are many radicals who avow 

with Mr. George Lansbury, the 
sympathetic British socialist, that their 
feeling toward the present social and 
political order is one of “downright 
hatred.” 

When you hate an order, a system, that 
has existed for many decades, if not cen- 
turies, and that admittedly threatens to 
last many decades, if not centuries, more, 
just what do you do? How is the hatred 
expressed? There are, of course, igno- 
rant and foolish Hotspurs who hate the 
men and women whom they regard as 
somehow responsible for the order, and 
who advocate assassination, and violence 
in various other forms, as means of social 
reform. The thoughtful and experienced 
radical can not entertain such shallow 
notions as these. The social order has its 
beneficiaries and its victims. But many 
of the beneficiaries are also victims, ac- 
cording to radicals, at least from an 
intellectual, moral, and truly human point 
of view. Men have bodies to feed and 
protect, but they also have minds and 
souls. Who has forgotten Oscar Wilde’s 
eloquent essay on “The Soul of Man 
Under Socialism”? And have not less 
literary and artistic radicals—socialists, 
anarchists, syndicalists—protested again 
and again that they are not grossly 
materialistic, do not overestimate the 
importance of physical well-being, and 
are fully aware of the infinitely superior 
value of “things of the spirit”—enjoy- 
ment of literature, art, science, philos- 
ophy, contemplation of beauty? If, then, 
many rich and prosperous men are intel- 
lectually destitute and morally degraded, 
how can we hate them as “beneficiaries” 
of the evils and injustices of the present 
order? Are we not rather to pity them 
and treat them as victims, even though 
they have motor cars, fine houses, boxes 
at the opera, and more money than they 
know what to do with? Why is the pro- 
letarian a greater victim than the mil- 
lionaire who has gained everything while 
losing his soul, and his capacity for high 
thinking and noble emotions? 

But, aside from these considerations, 
how can any intelligent evolutionist hold 
any group of persons “responsible” for a 
great social order? Is Capitalism the 
cruel, malign invention of a few pluto- 
crats? Is it maintained by the selfish- 
ness and greed of the employing class? 
Are the captains of industry, as a rule, 
more stubborn, perverse, brutal, callous 
than the men they direct and rule? Is 
the individual capitalist a sinner and the 
individual workman or clerk a saint? 

Surely, to ask these questions is to 
answer them. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of those who live and work under 


the present social order believe in it, have 
no real conception of a better one, and 
hardly realize that a different social order 
preceded it. 

A social order, from the scientific and 
evolutional point of view—and there is 
no other point of view worthy of atten- 
tion—is the product of many forces and 
factors, some of them physical and tech- 
nical, others moral. It is foolish to praise 
any class or group for the virtues of a 
social order and foolish to blame another 
class or group for its vices and faults, A 
social order is a great fact. It is a fact 
to be studied in the light of other facts— 
the advantages it confers, the evils it 
inflicts, the possibilities of improving it 
and making it more consonant with our 
ideas of justice, humanity, fitness. 

The defenders of a social order may 
be perfectly sincere in holding it to be 
the lesser evil, if not the greater available 
good. Or they may be blind to its short- 
comings. Or they may be too ignorant 
of the past and too preoccupied with the 
routine of the present to do justice to the 
most penetrating criticisms of the social 
order. 

Mr. Lansbury affirms that socialist and 
communist yadicals are “people who are 
full of the spirit of brotherhood and 
love.” All of them? Hardly. Radicals 
who dream of and invoke the spirit of 
brotherhood may be as cruel, as ferocious, 
as ruthless in their actions, whether in 
power or in opposition, as the most re- 
actionary guardians of the existing law 
and order. Is it necessary to refer to 
the French Terror, or to the excesses of 
the dogmatic Russian Bolshevik chiefs? 

On the other hand, the most inveterate 
of conservatives who reject socialism, 
communism, and anarchism as idle “pa- 
per schemes” may be full of the spirit of 
brotherhood and love, though they neces- 
sarily manifest it in ways that are not 
approved, but sneered at, by intemperate 
radicals. 

Again, will any sane observer contend 
that radical writers and editors are more 
tolerant, more candid, more truthful, 
more scrupulous than conservative and 
moderate writers and editors? 

Let us clear our minds of cant. There 
are many radicals who are as ignorant as 
they are mean and venomous, and as 
malicious as they are ignorant. Such 
often mistake their prejudices and 
hatreds for passionate love of justice and 
righteousness, and some of them do not 
even make that mistake. They know the 
hollowness of their professions. 

No, it is impossible to kate a social 
order. You hate wrong and _ injus- 
tice, and you are bound to do what is 
humanly possible to improve the order 
you criticize for its elements of wrong 
and injustice. But no order known to 





history was better than the one we are 
now asked to hate and destroy, and we 
can not be cocksure that the next social 
order will in every respect represent a 
notable advance over the present one. 
All we really know is that, as Prefessor 
Huxley said, we should vray for a colli- 
sion with some friendly comet that would 
end the career of our earth if we thought 
that the great inequalities and wrongs 
that now exist can never be removed. We 
are painfully conscious of grave prob- 
lems and are working earnestly to find 
solutions for them. Some of us—an ever 
increasing number—think that codpera- 
tive industry is certain to supplant the 
wage system. Many of us think that 
there are in the present order unfair 
special privileges and artificial monopo- 
lies that are incompatible with equality 
of opportunity and of liberty. These 
ideas make us radicals. But they need 
not make us violent enemies of the social 
order that, on the whole, fits present con- 
ditions, ideas, and sentiments better than 
any other order would. After all, if 
we desire to change a social order we 
must first change the ideas and senti- 
ments of hosts of men and women. 

To return to Mr. Lansbury, he admits 
that the world needs a regeneration of 
the individual, a new moral birth, and 
that radical schemes of reform are 
doomed to futility while human nature 
remains what it is. The idea of service 
must, he says, replace the idea of per- 
sonal gain and personal conquest, or the 
vision of a better and happier world is a 
mirage and illusion. 

Now, the Marxians and Bolsheviki 
would indignantly repudiate these “senti- 
mental” admissions—they are manifestly 
bourgeois and Christian. But those 
radicals who are not prepared to swallow 
the gospel of historic materialism and of 
the class struggle for supremacy, and 
who agree with the views innocently and 
inconsistently expressed by Mr. Lans- 
bury, surely must appreciate the glaring 
absurdity of the proposition that a social 
order based on the intelligence and moral 
nature of all but a few of the individuals 
who support it is to be hated and for- 
saken, while the blind, selfish individuals 
who need regeneration are to be loved 
and respected! If you are not justified 
in hating the individuals who need re- 
generation that the social order may be 
improved, you have no justification for 
hatred of the order accepted and sup- 
ported by these individuals. 

The truth is that the sane, construc- 
tive radical assumes cheerfully the bur- 
den of proof against the present social 
order, seeks to make a strong case for 
fundamental reforms, and addresses his 
appeals to reason, to enlightened self- 
interest, and to sympathy and humanity 
alike. He realizes that the great changes 
he favors can not be effected in the time 
allowed by Lenin, or by his teacher, 
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Marx, or by any of those shallow propa- 
gandists who tell their gaping dupes that 
“the present system is on its last legs.” 
He is armed with patience and under- 
standing. He gladly accepts the codper- 
ation of non-radicals who go in his direc- 
tion part of the way. He hates no one 
who does not individually deserve hatred 
for detestable traits of character—and 
he finds such individuals in all groups 
and schools. 
Victor S. YARROS 


John Burroughs 


HE beloved dean of American nature 
writers died on March 29, while 
hurrying home from California. Had he 
lived a few days longer, he would have 
reached his eighty-fourth birthday, for 
he was born at Roxbury, New York, on 
April 3, 1837. Of his early years the 
present chronicler knows little but that 
he grew up on a farm with his parents, 
went to the country schools, finished at 
the local academy, taught school for 
eight or ten years, and in his early 
thirties went to Washington, where from 
1867 to 1873 he was a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Here he wrote the first of those de- 
lightful nature essays for which the 
world has since come to know and love 
him. While “Wake Robin” and “Spring 
at the Capitol” have little to do with the 
work of a young Government clerk, they 
may have some bearing upon the re- 
linquishment of those labors seven years 
after their assumption. At thirty-six he 
went back to the country, and although 
for the next eleven years he acted as an 
examiner of national banks, he was really 
laying the foundations of style and gain- 
ing the field experience that so richly 
bloomed in his subsequent writings. He 
never deserted the close contact with the 
earth for the comforts of the study, and 
as long as he lived he called himself a 
farmer and maintained an active partici- 
pation in all the work of his gardens and 
vineyards. Doubtless, this perpetual 
touch with out-door life contributed in 
large measure to the eternal freshness of 
his writing. His unflagging interest in 
farming is illustrated by a visit he made 
to Ithaca about 1914. The Cornell College 
of Agriculture had held its first “Farm- 
ers’ Week” about 1912, and soon after 
that John Burroughs came to Ithaca to 
attend. “Going to school’ he called it. 
He filled his days with attending lectures, 
demonstrations, and group meetings. His 
enthusiasm was as great as that of any 
young farmer present, and his youthful- 
ness of outlook was further attested by 
his delight in the toboggan-slide that had 
been erected for the boys in college, for 
although past seventy-five, he went down 
again and again, greatly exhilarated, and 


a spill and roll at the bottom only added 
zest to his fun. 

Burroughs was not in the least adapt- 
able to a city life. He was a contemplator, 
and required quiet, peace of mind and 
body, leisure to observe, and close contact 
with the earth. The noise and clamor of 
the city put him on edge and exhausted 
him greatly. 

Only in his later life, and rather 
against his will, was Burroughs drawn 
into discussions and controversies in- 
volving the broader and more general 
realm of natural science, for he was 
essentially a writer of “close-ups,” a 
chronicler of the intimate, and had little 
interest in the deeper perspective of 
science. He made of each bird or flower 
or squirrel a personal friend. He wrote 
of the familiar creatures seen daily about 
his house or cabin, and has left a price- 
less record. It was not until he was 
sixty-three that he made his first long 
journey, when Mr. E. H. Harriman 
planned and carried out his expedition to 
Alaska, of which both Mr. Burroughs 
and the writer of this appreciation were 
members—I believe, respectively, the 
oldest and the youngest on the “working 
staff.” It was here that John Burroughs 
and John Muir met, and instantly formed 
an attachment that lasted through their 
lives. We called them always “the two 
Johnnies,” so joyously boyish and en- 
thusiastic were they. Still, most of Mr. 
Burroughs’ interest in new birds seemed 
to centre upon their resemblances to the 
birds of home; the Lapland Longspur 
inspired the lines— 


Surely, I may pause to think 
Of my boyhood’s Bobolink! 

Later on, Burroughs became the close 
and cherished friend of Theodore Roose- 
velt. The two made several trips to- 
gether into the Yosemite, Yellowstone, 
and other parks of the Rockies, and both 
men seem to have been enriched by the 
contact. 

Never at home in town, Burroughs 
built for himself two retreats at 
“Riverby” and at “Slabsides,” both over- 
looking the Hudson. Here he spent the 
greater part of his time and did much of 
his writing. “Slabsides” became a nature- 
lovers’ Mecca, and in his later years the 
venerable man held “court” here, all 
summer long entertaining pilgrims of all 
sorts and ages, who came to pay rever- 
ence to him. The ease and naturalness 
with which the aged man met these thou- 
sands of visitors was not the least re- 
markable manifestation of his hale and 
rugged nature. It is further remarkable 
that no one, young or old, or rich or 
poor, could feel a moment’s embarrass- 
ment before this genial, kindly, simple 
man; for his manner, his speech, and his 
hospitality were of that direct and kindly 
sort which at once drew a stranger into 
a feeling of friendly intimacy, and the 
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visitor, whatever his age or station, left 
with a warm feeling of having made a 
notable friend. 

No clearer light could be thrown upon 
the essential simplicity of Burroughs 
than is shown by his adoration of Walt 
Whitman. Himself an unconscious ex- 
ponent of the utmost simplicity of style 
and the most strict use of words to ex- 
press his exact meaning, he seemed to 
reverence extravagantly the capacity of 
Whitman (whom he always spoke of as 
“Walt’’) to use words in strange connec- 
tions; and the vagueness which he would 
have scorned in his own writing he 
fairly idolized in his beloved Walt’s. 

It is fortunate that his publishers had 
within his lifetime brought his completed 
works together in several beautiful edi- 
tions, notably the “Riverby Burroughs.” 
Doubtless, too, through the able editor- 
ship of his secretary, his unpublished 
work will be soon made available. It is 
not the least tribute to Burroughs that 
he was able to see in his own lifetime the 
full fruition of his labors and to feel the 
gratitude and love that his fine direct 
writing inspired in the thousands of 
friends who came yearly to his door. 

Louis A. FUERTES 


Correspondence 
Is Falsehood Ever Justifiable? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In the article on “Woodrow Wilson,” 
in your issue of March 9, you tell the 
story of a man who, when he was asked 
whether he would tell a lie in order to 
prevent his mother from being murdered, 
replied with indignation: “Do you sup- 
pose I would let my mother be butchered 
to save my dirty little soul?” Then you 
remark that there are those, though you 
trust they are not many, who think the 
man was wrong; who hold that nothing 
can justify the utterance of a‘ deliberate 
falsehood. And then you proceed to say 
that in any case a departure from one’s 
ideals is universally regarded as justi- 
fiable. But may I call attention to the 
fundamental difference between false- 
hood and departure from ideals? Ideals 
may or may not be true because they 
necessarily vary with circumstances, but 
lying as a deliberate attempt to deceive 
is fundamentally opposed to what is true. 
If, therefore, falsehood is ever justifiable, 
does it not break down the essential dif- 
ference between right and wrong? For 
my part I will dare to say in the words of 
the title of a book by Dr. H. Clay Trum- 
bull, that “a lie is never justifiable.” 

W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS 

Philadelphia, March 14 

[It was precisely the “fundamental 
difference between falsehood and a de- 
parture from ideals” upon which we our- 
selves insisted in the article-—Editors 
THE WEEKLY REVIEW. | 
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Rationalism and Psycho- 
Analysis 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In The Weekly Review of March 9, 
Eugene C. Pomeroy argues that Psycho- 
Analysis is based on Rationalism and 
that I misunderstood Psycho-Analysis. I 
wish to say that in Barbara Low’s book 
on the subject, which is generally re- 
garded as a good exposition of the doc- 
trine, pages 162 and 163, is the emphatic 
statement that Psycho-Analysis, like 
Pragmatism, is “fully armed and militant 
against Rationalism as a pretension and 
a method.” Many other statements in 
the book support this view. 

I do not deny that Psycho-Analysis is 
sound in some respects and is rendering 
benefits within certain limits. I do hold 
that, by its emphasis on_ instincts, 
dreams, and other phases of the sub- 
conscious mind, it seeks to make sub- 
ordinate to them the faculty of rational- 
ity. In Mr. Pomeroy’s mind, Ration- 
alism apparently means the recognition 
of the immanent rationality of the uni- 
verse, the principle of causality, and the 
scientific method. But it must also mean 
the recognition of the predominance of 
reason in human thought and conduct. 
The Rationalists will welcome the aid of 
the Psycho-Analysts. But the latter 
must modify some of their basic assump- 
tions. 

Cyrus H. ESHLEMAN 

Ludington, Mich., March 10 


Terminology and the Open 
Shop 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In questions of popular discussion it is 
practically impossible to determine upon 
terminology which is fool-proof. But 
the terms “open shop” and “closed shop” 
are, notwithstanding your editorial in 
your issue of March 30 and the wisdom 
of the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
mission, the most precise terms yet de- 
vised in which to express the issue which 
they imply. The issue is as to whether 
employment shall be upon a union or non- 
union basis on the one hand, or upon the 
merits of the job and of the worker on 
the other hand. 

Admitting that the terms “union shop” 
and “non-union shop” can not be misun- 
derstood, your accurate definition of them 
shows that they fail to express this issue. 
For many years the terms of employment 
of train crews were determined by agree- 
ment between the Railroads and the Four 
Brotherhoods—the aristocracies of labor. 
But such were the wisdom and democracy 
of these labor aristocracies that any man 
of sufficient skill was permitted to work 
at their trades side by side with their 
members without belonging to one or an- 
other of their unions. There was no dis- 


crimination. They were open shops. But 
whether the terms of employment be dic- 
tated by a union or by an employer, or 
be arrived at by agreement between 
them, or be determined by an arbitra- 
tion award, by a caprice or a revelation, 
if there is discrimination, it is the 
closed shop. 

It merely adds confusion, to the ad- 
vantage of those who desire it, to say 
that these terms are not descriptive be- 
cause casual observers do not recognize 
every form of closed shop and that, there- 
fore, there are those who take advantage 
of such stupidity. But what words of 
handy use better describe the issue of 
discrimination than “closed” or “open’’? 

MurRRAY T. QUIGG 

New York, March 25 


Psychics 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Recently in your columns Prof. Joseph 
Jastrow dismissed the unfortunate Dr. 
Crawford as a victim of either hallucina- 
tion or fraud. At the present time one 
Johnny Coulon in Paris is exhibiting 
certain alleged phenomena quite as 
astonishing as those described by Dr. 
Crawford, and therefore, pending the 
issue of M. Nordmann’s report to the 
Académie des Sciences, it would greatly 
interest some of your readers to hear 
from Prof. Jastrow whether the group 
of French savants now engaged in in- 
vestigating those manifestations are the 
victims of deception or whether Prof. 
Jastrow prefers to withhold his judg- 
ment until he is possessed of more com- 
plete information. 

In the latter event, why could he not 
have reserved his pronouncement in the 
case of Crawford? 

H. oH: K, 

New York, February 25 


Decayed Proof-reading 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It was a somewhat unusual coincidence 
that, when I consulted a well-known en- 
cyclopedia immediately after reading 
Mr. Gerould’s communication entitled 
“The Decay of Proof-reading,” I should 
be at once confronted, at the very be- 
ginning of the article, by the startling 
compound monstrosity ‘“Snft-wnnded.” 
No, this is not a scientific, psychic, or 
spiritistic neologism; it is nothing more 
than the quite harmless, commonplace 
word “soft-wooded,” disporting itself in- 
cognito before the disconcerted serious 
reader. 

In newspapers, with their character- 
istically hurried comings and goings, one 
is inclined to accept such disturbing 
phenomena of nonsense with a modicum 
of charity; but in a work of reference, 
laying claim to greater permanence and 


withal bearing the dignified title of en- 
cyclopedia, there is surely little excuse 
for such a confusing, utterly meaningless 
string of letters. 
C. H. IBERSHOFF 
Syracuse, N. Y., March 20 


Pantomime of Modern 
Advantages 


ITHIN the trolley-car we daily learn 
The special benefit of many things, 
From baby-food to cinerary urn 
The Business-Poet with conviction 
sings. 


The special benefit of many things 
No modern creature could exist with- 
out 
The Business-Poet with conviction sings 
In language that dispels the slightest 
doubt. 


No modern creature could exist without 
The latest news of life in ‘“Dustless 


Town”; 
In language that dispels the slightest 
doubt 
We read of “Stickem’s Plasters” 
great renown. 
The latest news of life in “Dustless 
Town” 
At every turn is thrust upon our 
sight, 
We read of “Stickem’s Plasters” great 
renown 
Each time we cast our eyes from left 
to right. 


At every turn is thrust upon our sight 
“Catt’s Bis-kits, fit for statesmen or 
for geese.” 
Each time we cast our eyes from left to 
right 
Our store of knowledge gains a vast 
increase. 


“Catt’s Bis-kits, fit for statesmen or for 
geese,” 
One must take in to be quite up to 
date; , 
Our store of knowledge gains a vast 
increase 
Enlightened by these visions of the 
great. 


One must take in, to be quite up to date 
Through wit and wisdom writ and 
pictured there, 
Enlightened by these visions of the 
great, 
How one may travel on a single fare. 
Through wit and wisdom writ and pic- 
tured there, 
Within the trolley-car we daily learn 
How one may travel on a single fare, 
From baby-food to cinerary urn! 
CHARLOTTE BECKER 
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New Books and Old 


“DE clever, sweet child, and let who 
will be good,” whispered somebody 
to Mr. Philip Guedalla, author of 
“Supers & Supermen” (Knopf), and Mr. 
Guedalla thought that was a bright idea. 
His book ranges, in its brief historical 
and literary essays, from King Alfred to 
Lord Kitchener, from King Louis 
Philippe to Mr. Wilfrid Blunt. He classi- 
fies some of them as “Supers” and sub- 
classifies them as “Some Historians,” 
“Some Literary Men,” “Some Turks,” 
“Some Lawyers,” etc. He has separate 
essays upon the greater figures. I wonder 
if Mr. Guedalla ever read Andrew Lang’s 
fairy tale, “Prince Prigio’’? Does he re- 
member the awful fate of the Prince, 
whose spiteful fairy god-mother cursed 
him with being too clever? For the 
author of “Supers & Supermen” can 
write cleverly enough—as his essay upon 
Lord North and the one called “Some 
Lawyers” both prove. But in many 
others he tries too hard; he overworks 
the Wildean impudence, the Shavian 
irreverence, the Chestertonian paradox 
that are the bane of many writers. No- 
body can be continuously saucy for 250 
pages without fatigue. Some of Mr. 
Guedalla’s perverted proverbs are pretty 
bad; early in the book we find “one long 
Taine that has no turning” and “kind 
hearts are more than coroners.” This is 
not the wit of an Oxford man, but of the 
music halls. On the other hand, it was 
Lord Bryce who said “Better be flippant 
than dull.” Mr. Guedalla is never dull. 


Gilbert M. Tucker’s “American Eng- 
lish” (Knopf) may be read as a supple- 
ment to H. L. Mencken’s “The American 
Language,” but it is an interesting and 
valuable work in itself, critical and well 
informed. Its chapters on “Exotic 
Americanisms,” “Some Real American- 
isms,” and ‘Misunderstood and Imaginary 
Americanisms” ought to be made re- 
quired reading for English novelists 
who have American characters in their 
stories. The book, as a whole, should be 
part of the office equipment for Punch, 
whose writers have still such a curious 
notion of our use, and abuse, of the 
mother tongue. The chapters which I 
have specified contain vocabularies; 
chapter two is an interesting biblio- 
graphical discussion of ten important 
treatises on American slang and locu- 
tions. There is a still more compre- 
hensive bibliography in the back of the 
book, and an index of words and phrases. 


“The Narrow House” (Boni & Live- 
right), by Evelyn Scott, is a disagree- 
able novel about disagreeable people. It 
is a difficult book to discuss for the 
reason that it is being highly praised by 
the bigoted type of review which pro- 
claims its own liberality, but is really 


hostile to all literature except that of a 
narrow and specialized type. A current 
fallacy, shared by a number of writers, 
that the subject alone is sufficient to 
make any novel important, is responsible 
for a large amount of poor fiction. You 
need not write well, you need not avoid 
tiresome repetition, you may be long- 
winded and sentimental, you may defy 
all standards to which other writers have 
to conform, but if you only insist, strid- 
ently and for weary page after page, 
upon sex and upon sexual images, you 
may win a certain acclaim for your 
“boldness” and for the “significance” of 
your work. The two enemies of literary 
freedom to-day are the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice (which by suppress- 
ing “Jurgen” has raised Mr. James 
Branch Cabell to an eminence he never 
dreamed of, and created hundreds of 
ecstatic admirers who are reading his 
early works of which they would other- 
wise have never heard) and secondarily, 
or perhaps primarily, the writers and 
critics who fail to see that a fourth-rate 
novel is still a fourth-rate novel even 
though it ransacks Krafft-Ebing and 
Havelock Ellis for subjects and brand- 
ishes the lore of gynecology and ob- 
stetrics in every chapter. The fear of 
being called “Puritan” has terrified many 
reviewers; they would be competent to 
assign an Old Sleuth yarn to its proper 
place in literature, but in the presence of 
a “sex-novel,” precisely as false to life, 
they are helpless. 


“It Might Have Happened to You” 
(Lane) is a description of Central 
Europe, of Austria, Hungary, and Poland, 
by Coningsby Dawson. It is brief, direct, 
vivid, and terrible. 


Stephen Phillips’s “Collected Plays” 
(Macmillan) contains, in one volume, 
“‘Aylmer’s Secret,” “Ulysses,” “The Sin 
of David,” “Nero,” “Faust,” and “Pietro 
of Siena.” Thus it omits his. best play, 
“Paolo and Francesca,” and one of his 
others of, perhaps, second rank— 
“Herod.” His play about the Great War 
(the title escapes me) and possibly 
others are also omitted. It is not said 
whether these are to be included in an- 
other volume. But “Ulysses” and ‘The 
Sin of David” would be enough to make 
this volume notable. There is a brief 
preface by Stephen Phillips, Junior, with 
some recollections of his father. 


“And all we velvet-jackets mourn his 
loss’—a line from one of Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton’s sonnets, tells of the sorrow 
of the wood-mice, the squirrels, the 
moles, and others when a good friend had 
died. The line may have occurred to 
others beside myself, at the death of John 
Burroughs. He would have been the 
first to have denied that any such gen- 
eral sorrow could be felt. He loved 
animals, but he never sentimentalized 


over them. He gave zoology a charm, and 
his studies of nature became literature. 
But he never translated the animal in- 
stinct into human emotion, nor blurred 
the clear line which separates poetry and 
fiction on one side from observation of 
nature on the other. No reader of his 
books will ever be able to see even such 
a humble, absurd, and generally pesti- 
ferous creature as a woodchuck, without 
remembering how Burroughs loved to 
watch them, and to return to them again 
and again in his writings. 


Captain Tuohy’s “The Secret Corps” 
(Seltzer) is a “tale of ‘intelligence’ on 
all fronts,” a recital, or a narrative in 
romantic form, of the secret service in 
the War. The author tells of spying in 
the great cities, at the front, and in 
Greece, Egypt, and other Near Eastern 
countries, where espionage flourishes 
without nurture. It is about bad and 
ugly male spies and about pretty and 
naughty lady spies, and it is altogether 
pleasing; all that a spy book ought to be. 

Books about military intelligence give 
me a sort of vicarious pleasure; they also 
sadden me with the bitter regret for 
what might have been. For I was once 
the Intelligence Officer for a brigade. 
But did I get any secret orders or mis- 
sions? Was I instructed to arrest Cap- 
tain Blank, and rip up his shoes in search 
of enemy plans? Was I detailed to go and 
get into a flirtation with the good-looking 
young lady who assisted the librarian at 
the camp library, and see if she had 
been sent there by the German head- 
quarters? No; I was not. All that I re- 
member being told to do was to present 
the Colonel’s compliments to Major 
Burke and request him to see that the 
ashes and garbage detail from his bat- 
talion report promptly at seven o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 


“Let us suppose that England had suf- 
fered from an invasion which had dev- 
astated the fair fields and park lanes 
of Kent and Sussex, caused the destruc- 
tion of cathedrals and churches and of 
priceless and_ irreplaceable historic 
monuments which are the pride of the 
country, and also led to shocking and 
even more irreparable loss of life—let 
us imagine all this, I say, and then ask 
whether England would feel quite as 
leniently disposed towards Germany as 
she now evidently does? Might she not 
be even more bitter and irreconcilable 
than is the France of to-day?” This— 
written evidently before the recent Lon- 
don conference—is from Alfred F. Se- 
ligsberg’s “Invalid Europe” (Boni & 
Liveright). It is a brief book, founded 
upon recent travel in three or four 
European countries, and marked by an 
evident desire to observe and comment 
with fairness. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Mr. Lansing’s Revelations 


Tue Peace Necotiations. A Personal Narra- 
tive. By Robert Lansing. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

N a sense this book is a personal vin- 

dication, and those who believe that 

by reason of past good intentions or 
present invalidism Mr. Wilson’s course 
at Paris should be exempt from criti- 
cism will resent Mr. Lansing’s revela-, 
tions. That, we think, is a narrow view. 
If it chiefly matters to Mr. Lansing that 
he counter the imputation of disloyalty 
under which he was dismissed, it mat- 
ters much more to all of us that the con- 
stantly diverging views of the late Presi- 
dent and Secretary of State be weighed 
on their merits. And here we face no 
merely academic appraisal. The peace 
treaty and the Covenant are still before 
us, and it greatly behooves us to study 
defects, many of which may still be 
remediable. For such a survey Mr. Lan- 
sing’s book affords the necessary basis. 
It gives almost a day-by-day account of 
the entire negotiations. The tone is dis- 
passionate almost to constraint, and with- 
out the recurrent extracts from Mr. Lan- 
sing’s diaries the whole would be as col- 
orless as a lawyer’s brief. 

History affords few parallels to the 
situation between Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Lansing at the Peace Conference. Here 
were the head of a nation and his chief 
minister engaged in a capital negotiation 
concerning which they differed on every 
issue of principle and policy. It was a 
false and impossible situation which 
never should have been allowed to arise. 
The responsibility for it is Mr. Wilson’s. 
Had he made any real preparation for 
his campaign for the League, neither he 
nor Mr. Lansing would have been caught 
in so unnatural a relation. Mr. Lansing 
would have gone long before the ar- 
mistice, and Mr. Wilson would have been 
served by a Secretary of State whose 
mind ran with his own. Having made 
no plan either for the peace treaty or 
the League Covenant, Mr. Wilson took 
Mr. Lansing and the other American 
peace commissioners to Paris as so many 
figureheads. For himself, he trusted to 
his star, as the situation should develop. 
Mr. Lansing at no time enjoyed freedom 
of action. In a lesser matter he would 
naturally have resigned when the Presi- 
dent disregarded both his advice to stay 
in Washington and his official memo- 
randa concerning the treaty and the 
League. But to have resigned immedi- 
ately after the armistice would have seri- 
ously embarrassed the President, while 
subsequent resignation would have been 
a kind of treason. So the impossible sit- 
uation dragged on. Mr. Lansing acted 
well in it, putting up with snubs, sub- 


mitting to his chief against his better 
judgment, ever hoping to do minor and 
incidental good in the negotiations. Mr. 
Wilson acted badly in the situation, 
ignoring to the point of discourtesy not 
only Mr. Lansing but also all American 
advisers who were not mere echoes of 
his own opinions, overworking his own 
personal prestige, dealing only with 
personal favorites and with European 
associates who represented power. The 
League was to depend solely on his 
own highmindedness and will to win, to 
which he did not bring sufficient study, 
or information, or knowledge of diplo- 
macy. 

In the long run, to be sure, it will 
not matter greatly whether Mr. Wilson 
dealt brutally with a loyal associate or 
not. But it matters tremendously that 
Mr. Wilson stubbornly disregarded ad- 
vice from Mr. Lansing which has been 
justified by events. Mr. Lansing declines 
to discuss Mr. Wilson’s character and 
mentality, but there emerges from this 
book a true and terrific effigy of a fanat- 
ical idealist willing great ends with the 
scantiest consideration of means, reject- 
ing trained advice, readily deceived by 
designing and interested persons, vain- 
gloriously assuming to improvise a per- 
fect world order. We have the convinc- 
ing portrait of a man sudden rather than 
prompt, stubborn rather than strong—a 
picture which gains with all its repel- 
lency a great pathos from its dominating 
benevolence and idealism. No man ever 
more needed good counsel than Mr. Wil- 
son at Paris, and no man in such case 
ever so deliberately shut himself off from 
counsel of all kinds. 

Mr. Lansing throughout the negotia- 
tions held at virtually every point the 
opinion which soon became that of the 
American people, and will be, we believe, 
the judgment of history. As early as 
May, 1916, he had advised Mr. Wilson 
against basing the League on force. 
America would not accept such obliga- 
tions, involving as they did a waiver 
both of sovereignty and of Constitu- 
tional limitations. “Popular opinion, as 
well as the Senate, would reject a treaty 
framed along such lines.” Had Mr. Wil- 
son had his League thought out at that 
time, he would promptly, and properly, 
have changed his Secretary of State. But 
Mr. Wilson had only a very indefinite 
notion of his League even when he ar- 
rived in Paris. On the brink of war, after 
the German Ambassador had been sent 
home, the President had indulged hazy 
visions of still serving as a mediator. 
His confident expectation was of a sit- 
uation which he should dominate, and 
that delusion was to cost him dear. 

The day after the armistice, Novem- 
ber 12, Mr. Lansing having failed to 
convince the President that he could best 
direct the peace negotiations from Wash- 
ington, wrote: “I am convinced that 


he is making one of the greatest mis- 
takes of his career. I may be in error 
and hope that I am, but I prophesy 
trouble in Paris and worse than trouble 
here. I believe the President’s place is 
here in America.” On December 4, 1918, 
at sea, the President first informed Mr. 
Lansing orally of the general plan for 
a League. The power was to be lodged 
in the great Powers of the Entente with 
the United States. They bound them- 
selves at need to use force against dis- 
turbers of the peace of the world—the 
guarantee later embodied in the famous 
Article X. 


Mr. Lansing saw that this meant at 
best a benevolent balance of power—a 
democratically disposed Congress of Vi- 
enna. It denied the very basis of inter- 
national law—the equality of nations in 
time of peace. It invested an executive 
and diplomatic body with judicial duties 
which it was unfit to perform. Mr. Lan- 
sing’s conviction was that the League 
should be based on law, with its chief 
body a court of widest jurisdiction. In 
the President’s mind there was originally 
no notion of a court. The world was to 
be kept peaceful in some informal but 
potent fashion by men of his own type 
seated in small councils. 

Mr. Lansing also felt strongly that 
the League should be founded by as many 
nations as possible through their dele- 
gates named for that purpose, and not 
imposed by the inner circle of rulers of 
the Entente powers. Paradoxically, the 
hardened diplomat advocated a demo- 
cratic peace commission and open dealing, 
whereas the professed champion of de- 
mocracy desired to establish a new world 
order in secret conference with the four 
premiers of the great Powers and to en- 
force it in perpetuity through the author- 
ity of five nations. On the main issue of 
the organization of the League Mr. Lan- 
sing deemed it hopeless to convince Mr. 
Wilson. The President had hit on a 
system very acceptable to the Eng- 
lish and to that partisan of balance 
of power, Clemenceau. They would not 
let Mr. Wilson be drawn from so promis- 
ing a position. Mr. Lansing instead set 
before the President, on December 20, 
1918, a self-denying ordinance of the 
nations, a promise to abstain from ag- 
gression, in place of the guarantee of 
force. And he again solemnly warned 
the President that Congress would not 
sanction the proposed guarantee. On 
page 53, the reader may find Mr. Lan- 
sing’s carefully drawn substitute. Opin- 
ions may differ as to the efficacy of the 
plan, but there can be no doubt whatever 
that the Senate would have accepted it 
promptly. A little later Mr. Lansing pro- 
posed a League Council on a broad basis 
of representation of the signatory na- 
tions. Neither of these memoranda was 
discussed or acknowledged by the Presi- 
dent. 
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It had already been apparent that the 
President, except for Colonel House’s 
daily offices as father confessor, expected 
nothing of the American peace commis- 
sioners except silent acquiescence in his 
orders. The Commission was not brought 
together until January 10, 1919, and its 
duty then was merely to hear the Cove- 
nant read. It called—to use Mr. Lan- 
sing’s words—“for a Quintuple Alliance 
which would constitute itself primate 
over all nations and the arbiter in world 
affairs.” 

Meanwhile, during the recesses caused 
by the President’s triumphal progresses, 
the new nationalities were carving them- 
selves out of Germany and Austria. 
Everywhere Mr. Wilson’s famous phrase 
“self-determination” was being cited to 
aggrandize an upstart claimant or to 
disembowel a fallen foe. On this matter 
Mr. Lansing set down in his diary the 
following dry but weighty words: 

When the President talks of “self-determina- 
tion” what unit has he in mind? Does he 
mean a race, a territorial area, or a commu- 
nity? Without a definite unit which is prac- 
tical, application of this principle is dangerous 
to peace and stability. 

It soon became clear at Paris that 
making the League the first order of 
business threatened to delay the peace 
treaty indefinitely. Russia was aflame 
with Bolshevism, which ruled in Hun- 
gary and menaced Germany. While a 
new world order was being framed the 
actual world was tottering. Sentiment 
grew for a preliminary treaty to meet 
the urgent need of prompt resumption 
of trade. It occurred to Mr. Lansing 
that in this ad interim treaty could be 
inserted a resolution binding the signa- 
tory Powers to the formation of a League 
of Nations. This, in our opinion, 
was the real way out of the tangle. 
That course would have saved Mr. Wilson 
his League, and would have started the 
actual work of reconstruction. Even the 
Republican Senate would not have dared 
vote down a general pledge to form a 
league. The suggestion was made in 
writing to the President on February 3, 
and as usual was not acknowledged. His 
acceptance of so reasonable a compromise 
would have saved the world infinite woes. 
Mr. Wilson instead called the Peace Com- 
mission together and in eleven days the 
Covenant was in shape. Mr. Wilson sailed 
for America, leaving the American Com- 
mission without instructions, and for 
more than a month everything was de- 
layed at Paris. “Mr. Wilson,” writes Mr. 
Lansing, “won a great personal triumph 
but he did so by surrendering the funda- 
mental principle of the equality of na- 
tions. In his eagerness to make the world 
safe for democracy he abandoned inter- 
national democracy and became the advo- 
cate of international autocracy.” 

To the matter of peace terms Mr. 
Wilson brought even less mental prepara- 
tion than he did to the League. There 


never was an American programme. As 
early as September 21, 1918, Mr. Lansing, 
foreseeing the end of the war, had sub- 
mitted to the President a draft for peace 
terms, but this doubtless found the cus- 
tomary route to the Presidential waste 
basket. Mr. Wilson preferred to keep 
everything about the treaty open as ne- 
gotiatory assets for the League. On Janu- 
ary 10, 1919, he virtually rebuked Mr. 
Lansing for suggesting a skeleton draft 
of peace terms. The treaty was not to be 
drawn by lawyers. 


Mr. Lansing and the President agreed 
apparently only on two points—that the 
special defensive alliance with France 
was unnecessary and that Fiume should 
go to Jugoslavia. Both these attitudes 
seem very contestable. The special guar- 
antee’ to France, if promptly granted, 
might very well have relieved her of those 
fears which have been the chief source 
of difficulty ever since. Mr. Wilson, we 
feel, is not blameworthy for agreeing to 
the special guarantee, but for not press- 
ing it urgently. It should have been a pre- 
ferred order of business, for two reasons. 
If it passed, it would have assuaged the 
unrest of France—a necessary prelimi- 
nary to any real settlement; if it failed, 
it would have shown that the Senate 
would accept no considerable or endur- 
ing European obligation. A prompt vote 
on the matter would have cleared the air. 
Mr. Lansing’s technically correct ob- 
jections to the special treaty seem to us 
one of the few cases in which his mind 
worked merely legalistically and without 
wider imagination. Mr. Wilson’s reluc- 
tance to court a test of strength on the 
substance of the League before its lit- 
erary shadow was perfected is again per- 
fectly comprehensible, though not credit- 
able to his judgment. His plan was to 
scare the Senate into acquiescence by 
surprise and shock tactics. He did not 
seek their moral or intellectual assent, 
but merely their votes. 


On the Fiume matter both the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Lansing seem to us in a 
weak position tactically, with the Presi- 
dent more nearly right. Mr. Lansing 
thinks a prompt decision to cede Fiume 
to Jugoslavia would have brought Italy 
to terms. Possibly, but it would have 
left a seriously disaffected Italy. Neither 
the President nor the Secretary seems 
to have grasped the real point that Italy, 
having made enormous sacrifices, must 
have some apparent equivalent for what 
France and England were getting under 
mandates. Very likely Fiume should 
have been promptly assigned to Jugo- 
slavia, but only on condition of finding 
if only a sentimental compensation for 
Italy. Mr. Wilson’s instinct for delay 
and negotiation seems sound enough, 
though his actual tactics were deplorable 
and made a bad situation distinctly 
worse. 

Mr. Lansing’s attitude on the Shan- 


tung matter has long been known. He 
thinks the President was successfully 
bluffed by the Japanese threat to with- 
draw from the Conference. Japan could 
not afford to give up her seat in the 
League Council, thus accepting classifi- 
cation with the minor Powers. This 
seems likely but not certain. In any 
case it has always seemed that the Pres- 
idént’s surrender to so patent an injus- 
tice in order to save the League of Na- 
tions was indefensible. As Gen. T. H. 
Bliss, representing the entire American 
Peace Commission, wrote at the time: 
“Peace is desirable, but there are things 
dearer than peace—justice and free- 
dom.” To the President it is clear that 
nothing now was dearer than the League, 
not even justice and freedom. Mr. Lan- 
sing at the time held that almost cer- 
tainly the Japanese would yield and, if 
not, the League was well rid of them, 
which seems both the moral and the 
realistic view of the situation. 


As to the secrecy of the negotiations 
at Paris, Mr. Lansing only makes a fa- 
miliar matter more vivid. The Presi- 
dent’s simple plan was to jam the League 
through. The Peace Council of ten 
was promptly reduced to five, and then, 
by the abstention of Italy, to four. The 
smaller Allies not merely were not con- 
sulted as to their new boundaries but 
did not even receive the text of the 
Peace Treaty until it had been put before 
their enemy, Germany. Debate and 
counsel were avoided. The President 
drove the matter through, while the Eng- 
lish, French, and Japanese Commission- 
ers readily obtained concessions for 
haste. No doubt either as to his judg- 
ment or his power seems to have troubled 
Mr. Wilson. The world lay plastic be- 
fore him. In his first printed draft of 
the Covenant he solemnly wrote, a “cov- 
enant-breaking state . . . shall be sub- 
ject to perpetual disarmament.” Law 
and precedent became so many vexatious 
obstacles to his great cause. He enter- 
tained for a moment the idea of a pro- 
visional treaty that should commit the 
United States to the League without a 
vote of the Senate. He disregarded all 
uncongenial advice and systematically 
snubbed his counselors. 

The lives of millions of his fellow be- 
ings, the very existence of civilization 
were at stake. The world cried for peace. 
The world had to wait for Mr. Wilson’s 
scrap of paper. For peace it is still wait- 
ing. We doubt if history records another 
instance of so much harm done with such 
high intentions. There is the peculiar 
tragedy of Mr. Wilson’s case. Pity and 
indignation blend strangely with a kind 
of unwilling admiration when one con- 
siders him to-day. At Paris he failed 
in loyalty to his counselors, to his office, 
to his nation; but he was loyal to his 
dream. Such men the world never toler- 
ates for long. This calm record of Mr. 
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Wilson’s treatment of his chief official ad- 
viser is a sufficient vindication of Mr. 
Lansing’s judgment and loyalty; it is also 
a terrible retribution. The defects in 
Mr. Wilson’s feeling and thinking have 
never before been so definitely located 
and illumined. And this is done neither 
by innuendo nor by analysis, but by 
simple presentation of the facts. The 
facts are very cruel to Mr. Wilson, and 
justly so. They had a revenge in store 
for one who had long held himself su- 
perior to them. 


Magic 


UNDERGROWTH. By Francis Brett Young and 
E. Brett Young. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. 


By W. Somerset Maugham. 
George H. Doran Company. 


THe MAGICIAN. 
New York: 
“The other night as I turned out of Soho 
Square into the end of Greek street, past the 
house of the Opium Eater, a little gust of wind, 
wandering in the dark, whisked about my feet 
a shovelful of fallen leaves which the road- 
ran had collected into the gutter. The sky 
which roofed that dark and empty square was 
cloudy and charged with thunder, and though 
a suspicion of cold thrilled the dank air, it 
smelt oppressive, devitalized, and impregnated 
with the stale odour of foreign refuse. Before 
me the sign of my dining-place gleamed amber 
through the fog.” 


O opens the Prologue to “Under- 
growth,” with a passage which 
makes intelligible Hugh Walpole’s opin- 
ion that Francis Brett Young “writes 
better English prose than any living nov- 
elist save only Conrad.” He not only tells 
a story, he “writes prose,” and thereby, 
like Mr. Conrad and Mr. Walpole, steps 
away and if you like backward from the 
chatty vernacular school of his genera- 
tion. But his prose is never merely orna- 
mental. The bit of description just 
quoted, and the whole of the brief Pro- 
logue, are masterly in their suggestion 
of the theme. The oppressive, devitalized 
air at the bottom of Greek Street finds 
its analogy presently in the sluggish at- 
mosphere of that “pagan” valley de- 
scribed by the acquaintance whom our 
diner meets by chance in his French 
restaurant: that obscure English valley, 
“deep as a well, and choked with a dense 
and clogging undergrowth. There’s a 
jolly little stream in the bottom of it, 
which must be swarming with trout. But 
the mountain air, which should be sweet, 
is damp, somehow, and foul.” The ac- 
quaintance has strayed into it during a 
tramp, in broad daylight: “The sun was 
shining all the time and I entered it in 
the best of spirits, with a knapsack on 
my shoulder and a pipe in my mouth. I 
left it feeling queerer than I hope I shall 
ever feel again, and in a deuce of a 
hurry. If you had asked me then I 
couldn’t have told you why. The quietness 
and the smell of the place must have got 
on my nerves. . .” That, says the ac- 


quaintance, is what he means by a pagan 
atmosphere. 

In such a valley, whether the same or 
not we know not, the action proper takes 
place. A London engineering firm is 
building a great dam in the Welsh hills. 
A young Forsyth is sent there to take 
charge of the work. What has become of 
his predecessor, Carlyon, he does not 
know, but assumes that he has been 
transferred to another post. Wherever he 
has gone, Carlyon has left, in more than 
one sense, his effects behind him in the 
shepherd’s cottage in the valley below the 
dam, where Forsyth in turn is to lodge. 
And he has left a diary, wherein Forsyth 
finds a tragic story, which is presently to 
be, mutatis mutandis, the story of his 
own tragedy. 

There is an ancient and malign influ- 
ence in the valley. It is felt by th Welsh 
shepherd Morgan, but he is safe from it. 
The valley is his own place, he himself 
is secretly of the primitive world. But 
the moderns who have come to profane 
and debase this place of ancient rites may 
look to themselves, The gods of the Stone 
Age are not yet powerless in the leafy 
fastness where the rude monolith, “Careg 
Dial,” still bears witness to them. They 
can creep upon and smother a Forsyth as 
well as a Carlyon, they can avenge the 
violation of their shrine by bringing to 
naught the mighty works of modern 
science. It is a stirring tale of super- 
natural dread without a formula and 
without a ghost. 


Beside it, “The Magician” is somewhat 
conventional and artificial. What it has 
to deal with is magic of the “practical” 
sort, as stage people say; a magic that 
works none the less by precedent and 
formula because it is evil. Oliver Haddo 
is a master of “Black Magic.” Mr. 
Maugham has given him individuality by 
endowing him with a grotesque person 
and the manners of a mountebank, in 
conjunction with the blood and education 
of an English gentleman. By contrast we 
have Arthur Burdon, the complete Briton 
without speech and without gesture, who 
appears to be the hero of the hour in cur- 
rent British fiction. Oliver Haddo, with 
the aid of his magic, carries off the 
maiden; but her heart is true to Arthur, 
and he is to take a satisfactory psycho- 
physical vengeance upon the person of 
the infamous Haddo. For the rest, it is 
as well that fate and the magician should 
remove the maiden from the premises. 
She is hardly more than a lay figure of 
youth, beauty, and innocence betrayed. 
The Susie Boyd whom, early in the nar- 
rative, we perceive being prepared to con- 
sole an Arthur, is a far more interesting 
as well as more credible person, and is 
quite as much as a mere complete Briton 
deserves. The story, I say, is a bit arti- 
ficial. It is too clear that the author has 
“read up” his subject very zealously and, 
for all I know, thoroughly. The narrative 


is overburdened with the lore of magic, 
and we hear so much of and from 
Avicenna and Galen, Paracelsus, Hermes 
Trismegistus and Albertus Magnus, both 
from Haddo and Dr. Porhoet, that the 
modern magician’s performances are 
relatively tame when we get to them. We 
are perversely reminded, perhaps, of the 
“Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and 
Oce Ocellus Lucanus” of Mr. Ephraim 
Jenkinson. The final scene in the stifling 
laboratory where Haddo has bred his 
monstrous homunculi, and nourished 
them with the maiden’s blood, is hardly 
more than an elaborate and _ vividly 
lighted surprise spectacle of which the 
programme has carefully warned us in 
advance. In short, while “Undergrowth” 
is creative, “The Magician” is mechan- 
ical; a “mystery” story laboriously com- 
pounded, and therefore fated to tickle the 
mind rather than to curdle the blood or 
to stir the heart with wonder and terror. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


A Commissioner’s 
Sentimental Journey 


PoLtE AND CzECH IN Siesta. By James A. 
Roy. New York: John Lane Company. 
AMES A. ROY is not in “Who’s Who.” 
“The Dream of the Road,” and 
“Cowper and his Poetry,” which the pub- 
lisher informs us are “by the same 
author,” have apparently not won him 
distinction. We wonder for what class 
of readers this reference to the author’s 
previous ventures into print is meant. 
The lovers of Cowper’s “Task” are hardly 
of that frame of mind to which an ac- 
count of an inter-allied commission’s ac- 
tivities is likely to appeal, and those who 
are interested in the realism of Central- 
European race conflicts will not expect 
much to whet their curiosity from a 
writer who is given to dreaming on the 
road. 

But having read Mr. Roy’s third pub- 
lication, we came to the conclusion that 
“Who’s Who” is wrong and that the con- 
clusions are wrong which we so hastily 
drew from the titles of the two 
books “by the same author.” Mr. Roy 
has not been dreaming on his wander- 
ings, but shows a keen eye for the bright 
and the dark realities of what he saw, 
and a humor alive to the grotesque effects 
of their contrasts and their clashes. Nor 
is his account of the commission’s doings 
a dull report devoid of interest for the 
lover of poetry. “The true facts of life 
are the facts of experience: love and 
hate, joy and sorrow, laughter and tears, 
sinning and forgiving, friendships made 
and lost”’—in these words this British 
member of the Commission appointed 
“to ensure that the conditions of the 
Treaty of Paris were carried out” ex- 
presses his conception of the tasks he 
took upon himself both as a Commis- 
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sioner and an author. We hear a great 
deal, in these more than two hundred 
pages, of dinners eaten and enjoyed, of 
witty table-talk between the diners over 
their wine, of meetings and partings of 
friends, of the author’s devoted and hope- 
lessly insular servant, of Angelica, and of 
Germaine. To reconcile pretty but spite- 
ful Germaine with the lover she jilted 
was to Captain Roy as important an af- 
fair as to examine the complaints of 
Polish miners about the insolence of the 
Czech soldiery. The workings of the hu- 
man heart are the chief concern of this 
officer and author, who, in putting down 
his recollections of the Commission’s 
work, made of his record a delightful 
sentimental journey. 

The choice of such a man for such a 
mission speaks well for the wisdom of 
the responsible authorities in London. To 
Mr. Roy’s servant the world is divided 
into three sorts of people, “Englishmen,” 
“German blokes,” and “them Frenchies.” 
But his master is free from all narrow- 
ness of outlook and of insular prejudice. 
In his rapid character sketches of his 
colleagues on the Commission and of the 
Polish and Czech officials with whom he 
had to deal he laughs at their weak- 
nesses without a sneer and is generous in 
his praise. In his appreciation of Czechs 
and Poles he shows himself an impartial 
judge. He ably summarizes the differ- 
ence between them: 


The Pole has an aristocratic tradition and an 
instinctive respect for birth; the Czech has 
come into the world with no powerful relation 
to help him, with no particular heredity, with 
no particular pride of family, but with a firm 
belief in self-help and in his own destiny. The 
Czech is by instinct the bourgeois; the Pole, 
the aristocrat; the Czech is the self-made man 
who possesses no other asset than character, 
brain, and industry; the Pole is the gentleman 
born, who has once more come into his lands 
after a long period of attainder. There are 
some who argue that the past history of a 
country is an index of its future. The Czech 
looks torward with eyes set towards the West 
where his goal lies. 

His impartiality is not the spurious off- 
spring of indifference. He is too human 
an observer of humanity to be without 
strong sympathies and aversions. His 
very insistence on the merits of char- 
acter, brain, and industry in the bour- 
geois Czech is prompted by a conscious- 
ness that, in spite of these, he feels a 
preference for the aristocratic rival. To 
his staunch British conservatism the 
spectacle of a new nation whose main 
notion of setting its house in order is to 
obliterate the associations, and to de- 
stroy the memory, of its aristocracy is 
short of revolting. “It is not only doing 
infinite harm to the present generation, 
but committing a sin against posterity. 
It is destroying something infinitely 
higher than actuality, it is destroying 
the ideal—for aristocracy is always 
higher than itself.” 

A. J. B. 


Drama 


‘“‘Inheritors’’ At Province- 
town and “‘Nice People’ 
on Broadway 


ISS SUSAN GLASPELL’S “In- 
heritors,” put on by the Province- 
town Players, reveals extraordinary tal- 
ents. Its difficulties are even more 
extraordinary than its talents, and the 
victory of the talents over the difficulties 
is correspondingly imperfect. A_half- 
victory in such conditions may signify 
much. To get three-fourths of the way to 
the top of Everest may show more power 
in the climber than the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. 

The three acts hold together pretty 
well in point of logic, but in other re- 
spects they fall apart, or, at best, form an 
ungainly and unwieldy parcel. Between 
the first two acts there is an interval of 
forty years in time, and a still more 
notable division in circumstance and 
temper. The division in temper between 
Acts II and III is almost equally con- 
spicuous. The first act might be called a 
pastoral, the second a satire, and the 
third a tragedy of the propagandist 
order. The pastoral and the satire make 
a good play. But the tragedy is morbid. 
Nothing can be drearier or more mon- 
otonous than the third act in which one 
of the exponents of radicalism consents 
to self-abasement, a second goes out to a 
martyrdom that is highflown and far- 
fetched rather than rational and inspir- 
ing, and from time to time the maunder- 
ings of a half-witted farmer are forced 
upon our reluctant sympathy. The play 
deals with the right of free speech, and 
nobody in this play (speaking loosely) 
is allowed to straighten his necktie or 
stretch his legs or light a pipe or peel an 
orange or whistle a tune or pat his 
daughter on the head without some ref- 
erence, explicit or implicit, to the 
righteousness or the danger of free 
speech. Miss Glaspell’s attitude towards 
the spectator in relation to free speech 
is precisely that of Hotspur to King 
Henry in relation to Mortimer. 
3ut I will find him when he lies asleep, 

And in his ear I'll holla “Mortimer” ! 

Nay, 

I'll have a starling shall be taught to speak 
Nothing but “Mortimer,” and give it him. 

“Why not?”. the reader may ask, “‘isn’t 
free speech the very object for which 
Miss Glaspell has called us together?” 
Perfectly true, and the defense for a lec- 
ture or an essay would be unimpeach- 
able. But Miss Glaspell, whatever her 
hidden motives may be, has ostensibly 
called us together to give us a picture of 
life, and human life loses its meaning 
when placarded, as a sandwich man loses 
his vitality in the sandwich. 





Nevertheless, Miss Glaspell has accom- 
plished a great deal. Dramatic movement 
may not assimilate the propaganda, but 
is continuously active around and beneath 
it, the dialogue is hardly describable 
by any tamer adjective than brilliant, the 
play of intelligence is keen and varied, 
and the work, while anything but impar- 
tial, is at least entitled to the solid praise 
of generous and thoughtful partiality. In 
the first act, which is peaceful for drama, 
but by no means ineffective, a man of 
faith and vision appropriates a tract of 
land in the Mississippi Valley in the year 
1879 for the location and endowment of 
a college. In the second act forty years 
later this college shows itself recreant to 
the high ideals of its founder by gagging 
the single professor in whom those ideals 
are still articulate and by maltreating 
foreign students of revolutionary faith 
to please the legislature on which it de- 
pends for the replenishment of its 
coffers. Liberalism finds a voice, indeed 
a fist, in the person of the founder’s 
granddaughter, a young woman of 
twenty-one, who breaks a tennis racket 
over the head of a policeman, and en- 
courages resistance to law in a fashion 
that leaves her at the end of the play on 
the way to confinement for months or 
years in the duress of a prison. This 
young person is dear to Miss Glaspell, 
and is supposed to endear herself to us, 
but, for a young woman who is all fire, 
she leaves us rather cold. She calls her- 
self the granddaughter of a phrase; we 
might call her pe.haps the impersonation 
of a battle-cry. Say to her that certain 
walks are beautiful, and she will answer, 
“I walked there with Fred Jordan” (a 
Federal convict). Tell her that her Aunt 
Isabel is good, and she replies, “Yes, 
that’s just the trouble” (meaning that 
sweetness in aunts distracts the Amer- 
ican girl from the intensity of her pre- 
occupation with revolutionary Hindoos). 

Even her final sacrifice, great and sin- 
cere though it be, is unaffecting. Sacri- 
fice is beautiful, but it is a subdual of 
nature, and there must be a great deal of 
nature in the force that effects the sub- 
dual if the sacrifice is to be healthy. 
Martyrdom for an abstract principle rep- 
resented in two natives of India is not 
the natural expression even of high- 
mindedness in a healthy young American 
of the gentler sex at twenty-one. Not 
that such a principle is unworthy to 
claim its martyrs. But it should claim 
its martyrs among its natural and fitting 
devotees; it should find them in the Pro- 
fessor Holden of this play (a far more 
touching and human figure than the 
young girl) in Galsworthy’s Stephen 
More or Ibsen’s Dr. Stockmann, that is 
in ripe minds whose habitat and suste- 
nance is principle. 

I shall not quarrel with Miss Glas- 
pell’s exposure and chastisement of Mor- 
ton College. The things she depicts in 
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that college are unjust, and injustice in 
college, church, or God himself should be 
perennially hateful to the righteous man. 
But in one point I think the play is wiser 
than Miss Glaspell, or, if you prefer, the 
subconsciousness of the play is wiser 
than its surface consciousness. The word 
“Inheritors” is a sarcasm; it rakes the 
legatees for their defection from the tes- 
tator. But the play itself informs us 
that the land which furnished the en- 
dowment was bought from the Indians 
at a price which amounted to a theft of 
the greater part of its value. What is the 
inference? Not that Silas Morton was not 
a good man, but that it is very hard even 
for a good man to keep his hands quite 
untouched by the muck of a social system 
in which he is an active and fortunate 
participant. Why, then, such rancor to- 
wards the “Inheritors’? or, granting 
their wickedness, why such emphasis on 
their recreancy to Silas Morton? Acts 
that are consistent with generosity in the 
ancestor are consistent with generosity 
in the descendant. “The pot should not 
call the kettle black”—a good proverb 
susceptible of an extension to the effect 
that the dishpan to which both these 
articles are supposed to arrive in the 
process of purgation should not call the 
pot white to shame the kettle. If 1879 
did not deport Hindoos, 1920 did not de- 
fraud Red Men. 

The Provincetown Players unquestion- 
ably act well. Nearly every part showed 
competence, and in the Silas Morton of 
Mr. George Cram Cook and the Professor 
Holden of Mr. James Light there was a 
beautiful combination of vibrant hu- 
manity and silken finish. 

“Nice People” marks another step back- 
wards and downwards in the recession 
of Miss Rachel Crothers. It paints a very 
new, very raw, and very fast, smart set 
to which even the flunky who has a secret 
abode in the hearts of most of us finds 
it difficult to offer homage. Miss Crothers 
employs the most far-fetched and round- 
about means to compromise a young girl 
whose perfect readiness to compromise 
herself makes such exertions on the play- 
wright’s part superfluous. Miss Crothers 
wants this young girl to be very in- 
genuous and very cynical. This combina- 
tion might have daunted Shakespeare; it 
has no terrors for Miss Crothers. The 
girl is ingenuous enough to be amazed 
that a society without decency or faith 
should not put implicit faith in her 
decency in defiance of appearances. She 
is cynical in her perfect readiness to 
twit her father with his entertainment 
of a mistress, and in her offer to settle 
a sum of money on a mercenary bride- 
groom in order that, should they chance 
to disagree, he may have nothing to fear 
from her action for divorce. 

There is a second young man whom 
she meets in mid-air, so to speak, or on 
the skirts of nowhere, with whom she 
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engages in a mystically sympathetic con- 
ference duly followed by eternal separa- 
tion. Eternity in this case has the usual 
duration. On his reappearance within 
twenty-four hours she accepts his sug- 
gestion that she shall renounce society 
for agriculture, the young man himself 
furnishing the mainstay for the enter- 
prise and an anchorage for her heart. 
Even the audience at the Klaw Theatre 
looks askance, I imagine, at this trans- 
formation; Miss Crothers has overrated 
the childishness of Broadway. The con- 
clusion, as usual, is payday for virtue, 
and the new lover, taking his lady in his 
arms, makes an original contribution to 
the literature of tenderness by remark- 
ing (I quote from memory) “If you’re 
making a fool of me, I’ll kill you.” 

Miss Francine Larrimore is more than 
good enough for her meretricious part, 
and the rest of the company show talent 
in moderation. 

O. W. FIRKINS 


R. JOHN DRINKWATER’S modest 
little volume of four short verse- 
plays entitled “Pawns” (Houghton) re- 
minds one of the fact that pawns in chess 
have kingly possibilities. All four plays 
are elevated and poetical, but one of them, 
“The God of Quiet,”’ remains largely un- 
achieved. ‘“‘Cophetua” is remarkable for 
the lyric fire which invades its dialogue 
without prejudice to its dramatic force 
and for the novel picture of kingship 
resting its claims exclusively on man- 
hood. “The Storm” contrasts a storm as 
viewed by a woman whose heart’s treas- 
ure is menaced by its wrath and by a 
poet who glories in its electrifying and 
exhilarating might. The contrast be- 
tween a dramatic and undramatic aspect 
of the same theme should hardly be itself 
dramatic, but the dramatic part almost 
sweeps the other part onward by its own 
momentum. Noble as these playlets un- 
doubtedly are, they are outdone in power 
and beauty by “X-O: A Night of the 
Trojan War.” The trouble in fighting 
war is that war confounds almost more 
than it revolts or horrifies. We can not 
sift out the horror, real as it is, from the 
hugeness, the hubbub, the squalor, the 
confusion, which bedevil and embroil our 
minds. That gracious and serene wis- 
dom which is Mr. Drinkwater’s outstand- 
ing characteristic meets this difficulty by 
singling out an old war, an artless 
war, almost a calm war, and presenting 
against this ingenuous and primeval 
background a dread fact, the awfulness 
of which has been almost expurgated of 
horror. A Greek poet and a Trojan 
sculptor fall on the same night, each at 
the hands of a generous and humane 
enemy. The effect is strong and beauti- 
ful. War itself is treated by Mr. Drink- 
water like a generous and humane enemy, 
but the stab to its heart is none the less 
effectual. 


Music 


The Oratorio Festival— 
Mugnone at the Lexington 
—A Metropolitan Benefit 


WEEK of festivals at the Manhattan 
Opera House rounds out a season’s 
achievements of our Oratorio Society. It 
marks the close of Mr. Damrosch’s con- 
nection with that ancient body. It also 
prompts one to ask certain questions as 
to its present work and former standing. 
The programmes of the week were a 
test of the resources and the fitness of 
not only the conductor, but also and espe- 
cially of his chorus. From Pierné’s 
graceful and touching “Children’s Cru- 
sade,” a cantata dealing with the well- 
known episode of the attempt made in 
the thirteenth century by an ecstatic 
band to wrest the Holy City from Moslem 
power, we were swept on to Bach’s 
“Matthew Passion Music,” and on again 
to Elgar’s masterpiece, his setting of 
“The Dream of Gerontius” inspired by 
Newman. Then, after halting for one 
afternoon for a Bach-Wagner interlude, 
half classic and half operatic, ill-com- 
bined, we were given another chance of 
hearing Verdi’s “Requiem.” To end this 
feast of art there is to follow the 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” of Euripides, with 
music written for that classic work by 
Mr. Damrosch. 

To say that the first five of these six 
programmes revealed the singers who in- 
terpreted them at their best would not be 
truthful. Their rendering of the “Pas- 
sion Music” did not please the sticklers 
for the dignity once found in oratorio 
performances. The choruses lacked life 
and massiveness. The soloists, who in- 
cluded Marguerite d’Alvarez, George 
Meader, Marie Sundelius, George Sim- 
mons, and Reinald Werrenrath, had not 
the breadth, the purity of tone, the noble 
style, required to do full justice to Bach’s 
solemn work. Some of us who are no 
longer young remember singing of a 
rarer kind, by artists who mean nothing 
now to us, maybe, but who were famous 
in their day, here and abroad. Not to 
mince matters, most were sadly bored by 
Bach. But that was not the fault of 
Bach, a master. The blame should be 
imputed to his interpreters. 

The performance of “Gerontius,” on 
the other hand, impressed one, on the 
whole, as really beautiful. In Elgar’s 
mystic and melodious music the singers 
seemed at home, and rose to eloquence. 
It is the fashion in some quarters here 
to scoff at Elgar and his claim to fame. 
In this one work, at least, he proved him- 
self poetic, fervid, and at times inspired. 
Though modern in a way and not so deep 
as Bach, in his “Gerontius” he has pre- 
served the soul, the feeling, suited to his 





trying theme. He has avoided Massenet’s 
trivialities, and yet not merely built on 
classic models. The Catholic spirit of the 
work is unmistakable, devout, and clear in 
every air and chorus. The orchestration 
has a grave austerity which does not rob 
it of abiding loveliness. Of all cantatas 
of the modern school, “Gerontius” is, I 
think, the best and greatest. The soloists, 
Chamlee (in the place of Orville 
Harrold), Frieda Klink, and Frederick 
Patton, were a relief from others we had 
heard the night before attempting vainly 
to make Bach alive. They entered upon 
their tasks as if they loved them. They 
put real meaning into words and tones. 

Next to this excellent performance of 
“Gerontius” I am inclined to set the ren- 
dering of the Pierné cantata. The sing- 
ing of the children in the chorus was 
sometimes charming—more charming 
than that of the soloists, Mabel Garrison 
and Ottilie Schilling. The tenor, Cham- 
lee, shone beside the rest, thanks largely 
to his pure and careful diction. At each 
and all of the performances the orchestra 
was irreproachable. 

But from the Festival some took away 
a dark suspicion that it may some day 
become impossible to keep up the tradi- 
tion by true oratorio and cantata singers. 
Wagner and Verdi and the rest of them 
have not been helpful to the style one 
needs in Bach and Handel and in Men- 
delssohn. A gulf divides the oratorio form 
from that of opera. And very few indeed 
can bridge that gulf. 

More oper.. has come to us at the Lex- 
ington, where Mezstro Mugnone, long 
dominant in Milan at the Scala Theatre, 
has now begun what may or may not be 
a successful season of the old Italian kind. 
The works announced are, for the most 
part, hackneyed. The singers in the casts 
are quite unknown. But the conductor, 
although far from young, compels re- 
spect. His handling of a rather ragged 
orchestra is noteworthy. Despite his age, 
Mestro Mugnone has great power, au- 
thority, a splendid sense of rhythmic and 
melodic values. He might (who knows?) 
be just the man required to put new life 
into old, worn-out operas at the Metro- 
politan. 

The one event of special interest at 
the big Broadway house was the per- 
formance for the benefit of what is called 
the Metropolitan Opera Emergency 
Fund. The object of the fund seems most 
deserving. It is to help disabled artists 
and employees of the opera house. 

Josef Lhevinne, who ranks with a few 
masters of the art of piano playing, out- 
did himself at his farewell recital for 
this season. He charmed a large and 


deeply interested audience by his per- 
formance of a programme chosen from 
the works of three composers, Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, and Chopin. He played with 
more than even his accustomed skill. 
CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
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An Economic History of America 


MR. REEVE'’S history of American Economic 
Evolution to the entrance of this country 
into the great war is a forceful penetrating 
interpretation of the country’s economic 
situation as a whole. 

He demonstrates that its troubles do not arise 
from political imperfections, but from fail- 
ure to solve the great problem of modern 
sociology—how to create the organization 
of the only authority truly sovereign over 
commercialism—that of the Ultimate Con- 
sumer. 
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